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Rare economism 


You'll have to forgive me, comrades, but 
even under the very oldest articles on 
the Weekly Worker website the bottom 
line invites the reader to “respond on 
our letters page” and so I'll take the 
opportunity to respond to an interesting 
debate in issues 451-453, at a time when 
the Socialist Alliance was discussing the 
prospect of Britain joining the European 
single currency. 

The debates in the SA aren’t just 
interesting reading because they’re 
relevant to the current travails surrounding 
Brexit, or indeed because (in retrospect at 
least) the special conference on Europe 
appears to have been a rarely productive 
and sincere debate among the various 
sects who took part in the Socialist 
Alliance. In fact, some of the arguments 
made by the Socialist Workers Party and 
others against euro membership back 
in 2002 - just months after continental 
Europeans first started using the new 
notes and coins - are reminiscent of the 
very hollowest arguments for a ‘leave’ 
vote in 2016, in both cases reducing the 
whole question to the most immediately 
propagandistic level of ‘giving Blair (or 
Cameron) a bloody nose’. Alas, it seems 
this nonsense could cohere SWPers 
effectively, regardless of what was really 
at stake - or the ability of the working 
class left to even remotely shape the 
terms of debate. 

Back in 2002, the CPGB-PCC 
line was for an active boycott of any 
referendum on euro membership, 
refusing to pick between the pound and 
euro, and rejecting the general logic 
of such plebiscites - the same stance 
as it took in the June 23 2016 vote on 
remaining in the European Union. But 
from both CPGB-PCC members’ own 
interventions and the Weekly Worker’s 
approving reference to the stance adopted 
by members of the putrid Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty (AWL), there shines 
through a rather unsatisfactory manner 
of engaging the question, limited to a 
rather formal problematisation of the 
broad historical issues that it raised. The 
CPGB-PCC interventions seemed above 
all focused on the need for communists to 
act upon the bases of capitalism, such as 
it really exists, including its progressive 
achievements, rather than hark back to 
the past. This is obviously a key divide 
between Marxian socialism and various 
reactionary utopias. Yet this hardly 
exhausts the question. 

Indeed, the issue which this basic 
approach poses, and which we can 
appreciate better with a certain benefit 
of hindsight, 1s - does the euro really 
represent a unification of European 
capitalism, and (connected to this, if not 
reducible to it) a basis for working class 
unity, where we would do better to fight 
as Europeans on the terrain of the single 
currency rather than return to our francs, 
lire and deutschmarks? Even the first 
question has no clear answers - studies 
by the likes of Cedric Durand (notably 
his A European capitalism? Revisiting 
the Mandel-Poulantzas debate, written 
together with Tristan Auvray) have 
perhaps surprisingly indicated a very 
weak Europeanisation of trade over 
recent decades, dwarfed by a much 
wider internationalisation. In any case, 
the single currency itself has not truly 
provided grounds for class unity across 
the participating countries, not only given 
the lack of euro-zone-scale democratic 
infrastructure, but even the lack of 
bodies subject to any kind of democratic 
influence or pressure. 

Far from providing the basis for 
unity among all workers in euro-zone 
countries, in the absence of shared 
employment conditions or a common 
fiscal policy the existence of the single 
currency has instead intensified the 


division of the European working class 
along national lines - the yawning gap 
between the untouchability of European 
institutions and the primacy of national- 
level accountability in fact serving as 
an instrument of division. In depriving 
national governments of the tools of 
borrowing and currency devaluation 
- instead creating an _ inflexible 
economic architecture, governed by an 
undemocratic central bank - the basic 
dogmas of the euro, unchangeable except 
with the unanimous agreement of all 
national governments, have in effect 
ensured that opposition to European 
Central Bank monetary policy, as well as 
euro-zone rules, can only take place on a 
sovereigntist versus Europeanist axis, for 
any other reformist approach is simply 
excluded. This lack of accountability 
has presented a tremendous boon to 
nationalist forces - indeed even those 
such as Italy’s Lega and France’s Front 
National, which attack the euro, but do 
not seek to bring their countries out of it. 

In this regard, a clear weakness of 
the British left’s discussion at the time of 
the euro’s creation (including the debate 
between Rob Hoveman, then of the 
SWP, and John Bridge at Communist 
University) was a failure to recognise 
the specific importance of the fiscal 
criteria that were built into the euro- 
zone architecture, as well as the way in 
which the very existence of permanently 
fixed exchange rates removed tools of 
democratic decision-making and crisis 
resolution. Even if euro-zone rules were 
(and remain) respected only arbitrarily 
- with sanctions for deficit and debt 
limits in general more laxly applied to 
core, large economies than peripheral 
countries, especially those with leftwing 
governments - this itself goes hand in 
hand with their role as a disciplining 
mechanism, a _ constitutionally- 
established mechanism to dish out 
punishment to any government that dares 
even slightly diverge from the dogmas 
imposed from Berlin (and by the German 
constitution itself). 

Is what I’m saying an example of 
nationalism? Am I just harking back to 
the golden age of the good old pound, or 
perhaps the Irish punt? No. Of course, to 
reject the euro was not to bid for a world 
without money. Yet precisely because 
money is not just a neutral mstrument 
of exchange, every currency embodies 
a specific juridical order and form of 
sovereignty. And in the context of its 
creation, from the European Monetary 
System (EMS) to Maastricht and the 
euro zone itself, the architecture of the 
single currency codified in law specific 
economic policies that effectively 
banned even Keynesian (and not only 
Keynesian) investment and crisis-relief 
measures, constitutionalising a new 
balance of forces less favourable to 
labour that emerged from the 1980s. 
This was, across Europe - and would 
have been in Britain - a regressive step 
compared to the national currencies that 
already existed (even within the EMS). 
Taking a pre-existing situation in which 
central banks and monetary policy were 
increasingly unfettered by democratic 
control, the euro zone radicalised and 
reified this balance of forces, making it a 
more permanent and unchangeable order. 

Anyone who cares to look back to 
the same issues of the Weekly Worker in 
which this debate is covered will note 
the - not glowing, but optimistic - reports 
on the Italian left, at that time one of the 
most promising in Europe. Alongside 
the reasonable results for Rifondazione 
Comunista, preparations were being 
made for the European Social Forum in 
Florence, again making the Italian left 
a centre of attention. Today, Italy has 
perhaps the weakest left anywhere in 
Europe, due not only to the failings of 
Rifondazione, but also the straitjacket 
imposed by support for the single 
currency, which has since the mid-1990s 
been the most prominent instrument of a 
both cultural and economic war - waged 
by the leaders of the mainstream, pro- 


European, ex-communist centre-left - to 
make Italy into a ‘normal country’, with 
all the budget cutting, efficiency savings, 
‘war on corruption’ and similar neoliberal 
measures that this project implies. Just 
as in the 1990s, Italian governments 
mounted ‘blood and tears’ austerity 
budgets in order to prepare its public 
finances for European approval, over the 
crisis period technocratic governments 
- often backed by the left, out of horror 
at Silvio Berlusconi and then the far 
right - have mounted all manner of 
devastating attacks on public spending 
and working class living standards in 
the name of obedience to what really are 
unchangeable euro-zone rules. 

What needs insisting upon here is 
precisely the fact that the single currency 
isn’t a battlefield, to be contested between 
different class forces, but rather an 
architecture built as the direct product 
of a pre-existing working class defeat. 
The voters in individual countries can’t 
change its rules, so long as there aren’t 
simultaneous electoral victories in all 
euro-zone states at once: and in waiting 
for that to happen, the euro zone serves 
as an iron cage that can easily pick off 
individual leftwing governments one by 
one, having denied them the monetary 
tools to survive independently of it. It 
serves not as the basis for international 
unity, but only as a means of denying a 
possible break, or even divergence, by 
individual nation-states. 

There are no utopias to be found in 
returning to national currencies. A more 
independent capitalist Italy or Greece 
or Britain will remain subject to the 
pressures of international finance and 
trade and cannot disappear up the path 
of autarky. Yet the euro zone really did, 
and does, represent a democratic retreat, 
and the debate on joining illustrated an 
illiteracy on the British left with regard 
to the very basics of what money and 
currencies actually are. It was absurd to 
see the issue in terms of bloodying Blair’s 
nose, just as it was for the derelict social- 
imperialists of the AWL to insist that it 
was all a fuss about nothing, given the 
primacy of the ‘real’ class struggle to be 
fought only by trade unions the level of 
individual workplaces. 

The battle between class interests 
is also fought at the level of laws and 
constitutions - that 1s, democracy - and 
the creation of the single currency 
permanently codified a harsh disciplinary 
framework designed to punish even 
soft-left governments. Whatever their 
more dubious and demagogic tones, the 
leftwing opponents of the euro zone were 
onto something - and the Weekly Worker 
failed to capture its real significance. 
Such was a rare breed of economism 
from a paper that can usually be expected 
to promise otherwise. 

David Broder 
email 


Middle way 


In response to Gerry Downing’s letter 
(October 18) on the misuses and abuses 
of Aristotle, let me recall how as a 
sixth-form schoolboy I had to endure 
an ‘interview’ with my headmaster. He 
was partly responsible for writing my 
reference for university application, but it 
had come to his attention that I had joined 
the Socialist Workers Party. 

“So, Robert, it would seem you are 
a red-in-tooth-and-claw revolutionary 
socialist.” “Yes, sir,’ I say, squirming a 
little. He continued: “You wish to study 
politics at university - presumably to 
gain some intellectual weight in pursuit 
of the revolution?” “Yes, in a way, but 
I’m fascinated by politics as a subject.” 
“When you get there you will read 
Aristotle pretty early in your course - he 
may well change your whole political 
outlook.” 

I read Aristotle at university. I was 
struck by his pursuit of the ‘middle way’. 
Moderation in all things and pursuit of 
harmonious accord between competing 
interests in respect of the common 
good. Equilibrium is the goal of political 


society. 

In the Middle Ages this Aristotelian 
philosophy was picked up, and 
developed, by Thomas Aquinas. Now 
we have neo-Thomists like Alasdair 
McIntyre and Richard Rorty preaching 
the same doctrine as ‘communitarians’. 
This seems to me a natural progression 
from ancient Greece to the modern world. 

Citing Aristotle in support of a 
totalitarian state must have the venerable 
old boy spinning in his grave. 

Robbie Leslie 
email 


Political cover 


In Tony Greenstein’s original reply to 
me, he said: “The question why Hannah 
Arendt ... resumes her relationship with 
Heidegger and also provides him with 
political cover is not one I can answer” 
(Letters, October 10). I will attempt to 
assist him on this also, as I attempted 
to assist him last week on his declared 
ignorance on philosophy in general - and 
got labelled a philistine for my pains 
(Letters, October 17). 

As Charles S Maier quoted in his The 
two post-war eras and the condition for 
stability in 20th-century Europe, most ex- 
soldiers only wanted “the happy obscurity 
of a humdrum job and a little wife and a 
household of kids’; or to “return to the 
mountains of the Caucuses, the exciting 
blue smoke of the foothills ..., the sweet 
faces of loved ones”. But it was not to 
be. Black soldiers returned from the 
war to find Jim Crow still thriving in the 
south and so the civil rights movement 
began. Our thesis is that Arendt, with the 
ideological/philosophical assistance of 
Heidegger post-war, was very important 
in providing that rationalism for 
capitalism and imperialism for the non- 
revolutionary, third-campist, reformist 
and Stalinist left: reject revolution 
because it is worse than fascism. 

The economic crisis, caused by the 
falling rate of profit internationally, has 
given rise to a period of intense political 
and ideological turmoil in the ruling class, 
middle class and working class, between 
friends and within families. Itis a civil-war, 
ideological-type crisis. Boris Johnson’s 
Brexit predicament and Donald Trump’s 
impending impeachment are some of the 
manifestations of this. Inspiring working 
class uprisings in Haiti, Ecuador, Chile, 
Catalonia, Iraq, Kashmir and Syria are 
also manifestations, even 1f Hong Kong 
is a bogus colour revolution. 

As are the ideological crises 
now tearing apart those who are 
still committed to revolution in the 
self-declared Trotskyists groups: the 
International Socialist Organization, the 
biggest US self-declared Trotskyist group, 
has dissolved itself and liquidated into the 
Democrats. Its pro-imperialism makes 
that its fitting home. The Committee for 
a Workers’ International, the largest self- 
declared international Trotskyist group, 
another pro-imperialist group (“A Labour 
government ... would continue the war 
on socialist lines”), has split at least three 
ways nationally and internationally. In 
the United Secretariat for the Fourth 
International itself enormous turmoil 
has seen the leftist US Socialist Action 
split; Socialist Resurgence appeared on 
October 17, obviously pitching in the 
direction of the more leftist Socialist 
Action/Ligue Pour |’Action Socialiste, 
who are themselves in dialogue with the 
Trotskyist PTS (Argentina’s leading left 
group). 

The last time this level of ideological 
conflict happened was in the wake of the 
defeat of the miners’ strike, the fall of the 
Berlin Wall and restoration of capitalism 
in the USSR and China (1985-92). The 
Workers Revolutionary Party split (and 
the expulsion of Gerry Healy in 1985) 
was the most spectacular Trotskyist 
manifestation of that crisis, but there were 
many others. 

John Spencer was a participant with 
me in that 1985 WRP split, but now 
he has such a legalistic conception of 
the unwritten English constitution that 


he cannot see the dangers to a future 
Labour government of the Supreme 
Court decision on the proroguing of 
parliament (Letters, October 10). On 
the other hand, whilst correctly taking 
John up on this, Mike Macnair does 
not see the limitations of bourgeois 
parliaments in defending workers’ rights, 
let alone achieving socialism - shades 
of the debate at the 2019 Communist 
University, where Mike boohooed my 
efforts to outline the difference between 
bourgeois and proletarian democracy 
and forms of rule. 

Jim Cook was also a WRP comrade 
who participated in that split. But, like 
John, he too has abandoned revolutionary 
politics, but we are grateful to him for 
spelling out the ideological justification 
he used for doing so (Letters, October 
17). Cliff Slaughter used Istvan Mészaros 
to abandon the Russian Revolution, but 
Jim has used Hannah Arendt also. He 
reread Arendt’s Eichmann in Jerusalem, 
“along with many other books on sects, 
brainwashing”, and got “an inner ‘tick, 
tick, tick’”’. 

The following information is freely 
available on Wikipedia. Jonathan 
Schell, in his introduction to his book, 
The Arendtian revolutions, says: “In On 
revolution Arendt argues that the French 
Revolution, while well studied and often 
emulated, was a disaster and that the 
largely ignored American Revolution 
was a success ... the Founding Fathers 
never betrayed the goal of Constitutio 
Libertatis. Yet Arendt believes the 
revolutionary spirit of those men was 
later lost and advocates a “council system’ 
as an appropriate institution to regain it.” 

Let us recall that the so-called 
American Revolution was a slave- 
Owner’s revolution. Even in terms of 
a bourgeois revolution, whose aim is 
to transfer power from a reactionary, 
outdated ruling class to a newer and 
more progressive form of oppression, it 
was only half a revolution. It had to be 
completed - in so far as the democratic 
tasks of any bourgeois revolution are 
ever completed (never!) - by Abraham 
Lincoln in the civil war of 1861-65. 

These were Lincoln’s principles that 
Arendt found so attractive: “If I could 
save the union without freeing any slaves 
I would do it; and if I could save it by 
freeing all the slaves I would do it; and if] 
could save it by freeing some and leaving 
others alone I would also do that.” And he 
presided over the greatest mass execution 
of native Americans in US history, on 
December 26 1862: 38 Santee Sioux 
Indians were hanged on the orders of 
Lincoln for believing the fine words of 
the revolution and attempting to drive out 
the white settlers from their lands. 

Surely the fascistic contempt for 
the Untermensch shines through all of 
Arendt’s works. It implies, for those 
who follow her and are inspired by her, 
that you must reject revolution and only 
have a paternalistic concern for the poor - 
enough to keep them in their place, whilst 
the masters of life, like the slave-holding 
Founding Fathers and Adolf Hitler, get on 
with the real work of civilisation. Arendt 
hopes that the names of the great leaders 
of the French Revolution, Maximilien 
Robespierre and Gracchus Babeuf, are 
now forgotten. They foreshadowed 
the next great revolution - the Russian 
Revolution, led by Lenin and Trotsky, 
which Heidegger and Arendt worked 
so hard to defeat ideologically and 
politically. 

After 1985 many leaders of the WRP 
also turned away from revolution and 
threw the baby out with the bathwater. 
As we enter a new period of political, 
ideological and philosophical turmoil, 
we must fight the class struggle on all 
these levels also. Karl Marx was not an 
English empiricist: “The philosophers 
have interpreted the world; the point 1s 
to change it” does not mean that we must 
now abandon philosophical thinking. 
All he abandoned was the separation 
between philosophy and action, between 
thinking and doing, between the class 
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struggle at its most basic level of strikes 
and occupations, and the theory and 
practice of the revolution itself - the only 
way that class struggle can ultimately 
succeed. And this neither Tony nor Jim 
understand. 

Gerry Downing 

Socialist Fight 


Transitional 


I thought John Smithee’s letter - where he 
argued powertfully forineffecta guaranteed 
minimum income for everyone of at least 
£500 a week either through wages or full 
benefits for those unable to work through 
unemployment, sickness, disability or 
caring responsibilities - really interesting 
and thought-provoking (June 13). 

It seems to me that, if we are really 
serious about tackling/ending genuine 
poverty in this country, a major part 
has got to be significantly increasing 
the cash incomes for the poorest and 
disadvantaged. Of course, alongside 
this, we should substantially increase the 
“basic offer’ of universal services free 
at the point of use, not just for those on 
benefits. 

I don’t know if £500 a week 1s the night 
figure, but I like the idea of using (say) 
the Living Wage Foundation Calculator 
as a basis for ensuring every individual, 
partnership or family unit has access to 
enough cash to live a decent life with 
adequate access to all the basic necessities 
and, equally importantly, to engage fully 
in social, cultural and leisure activities. 

This would be a far simpler and 
straightforward mechanism and would 
remove the basic ‘means tests’ at the 
heart of either pre-universal credit or UC 
itself. Including a value for housing costs 
also removes the current housing benefit 
subsidy to private landlords, allows the 
citizen to spend this on a range of housing 
options and enables the state to put a 
downward pressure on market rents. 

A guaranteed minimum income 
also proceeds from the assumption that 
all people make some form of useful 
contribution to society - not just through 
paid work, but through their families, 
bringing up children, providing a safe 
and secure home, volunteering, building 
up local communities, cohesion and 
inclusiveness, etc. 

Of course, those with special and/ 
or additional needs should have those 
individually assessed and met through 
agreed criteria and process. We would not 
envisage anyone receiving less then they 
currently do with regard to any form of 
special needs/disability benefits. 

We do need to think about how we 
ensure that work always pays and is a 
genuine incentive for all people. This may 
sound like a Tory slogan, but it was one 
cleverly hijacked by Cameron/Osborne/ 
Clegg from the original socialists, who 
recognised that labour is at the heart of 
society and the creation of all useful 
wealth, goods and services to meet 
people’s needs. We need to take it back. 

As — socialists/communists/Marxists, 
we should reclaim the principle that 
labour and work is at the centre of our 
vision for a decent society. It should be an 
incredibly powerful slogan that anyone 
who works hard physically and mentally 
full-time should be entitled to more than 
enough income to meet their needs. As the 
current minimum wages rises, it includes 
greater and more significant numbers 
who are paid it. The slogan would mean 
something very specific and direct for 
them and also the wider numbers of 
workers who agree with the principle and 
sentiment. 

For paid work, this clearly requires a 
significantly higher minimum wage than 
at present, plus the setting of maximum 
wages/salaries at the other end of the 
spectrum, and significant reductions 
in the current working week, year and 
lifetime, to enable paid workers adequate 
time to support and develop their families, 
themselves, and local communities. 

Wages and = salaries should be 
sufficient to more than adequately cover 
the costs of reproducing our labour- 
power. Yes, there should be gradations 
to reward additional physical and mental 
effort, skills, experience and performance. 


A range of 3:1 (say) between maximum 
and minimum wages would be massively 
more equitable than at present and 
yet would still provide outstanding 
Opportunities to reward contribution and 
performance. The state should take the 
opportunity to set much higher wages 
than the current market determines 
for incredibly valuable roles, such as 
cleaning, caring and environmental work. 

We do need to ensure that people 
moving from benefits/non-paid work 
into paid work have adequate financial 
incentives to do so. This suggests a form 
of universal basic income available to 
everyone as of nght and which they 
would retain if they moved into paid 
employment or additional hours. The 
current withdrawal rates of benefits 
are a massive financial disincentive. 
Equally, we need to ensure that people 
on benefits who are nonetheless making 
a significant contribution to society in the 
ways suggested above are able to have a 
comparable cash income to those in paid 
employment. 

We do need to confront the issue 
of the genuinely feckless, parasitic and 
sometimes criminal elements in society. 
Should they be automatically entitled to 
the suggested guaranteed basic income? 
These are a very small fraction of the 
population indeed. We shouldn’t allow the 
cases of a very small number of bad apples 
from doing what is right from a socialist 
and societal perspective. They may often 
have dependents, including children, and 
we should not inadvertently penalise these 
for the actions or behaviour of a relatively 
small number of individuals. For the 
relatively small number of recalcitrant 
and anti-social individuals, we might 
guarantee their access to the basics, but 
require some form of community service 
in return. If they refused even that, more 
severe penalties might apply. 

Valuing all members of society for 
their actual and potential contribution 
to the society we want to see should be 
an underpinning principle for socialists. 
It should be a basic principle that every 
member of society should as of right have 
access to all the essential requirements to 
live a decent life. It 1s also appropriate that 
a socialist state in ensuring the delivery 
of what the Chinese called “the iron 
rice bowl” - ie, that no one shall starve - 
should expect all individuals to contribute 
their abilities and capacities to meet the 
collective needs of society. 

The 1848 Manifesto of the Communist 
Party concluded with the oddly 
individualist rather than collectivist slogan 
that the society we want is based on the 
principle, ““The free development of each 
is the condition for the free development 
of all.” This can sound like a somewhat 
idyllic, utopian idea, as are some passages 
about the ending of the division of labour 
in The German ideology. 

The production of goods and services 
to meet the needs of society may well 
require the most modern techniques, 
processes and divisions of labour, to 
maximise these outputs, and yet allow 
individual workers adequate time and 
energy away from paid work to progress 
all the other activities they want and need 
to. 

There may well be a number of 
societal tasks and roles which are 
essential, but currently unattractive, 
unpleasant, difficult and demanding. 
Would not a more progressive, collectivist 
society want to see such roles picked up 
on a more shared basis, so the majority of 
people are expected to perform some of 
these duties, as well as their more chosen 
work or profession and wider social and 
cultural activities? 

I think the above constitutes a perfect 
set of ‘transitional’ demands. I think we 
can and should sketch out some of the 
main contours of a ‘transitional’ society 
moving towards socialism, and how 
technically feasible and indeed completely 
rational and productivist they would be. 
They are all technically affordable and 
deliverable by capitalism, but, of course, 
would require massive inroads into the 
wealth and power of the capitalist class. 
Andrew Northall 
Kettering 


Failure 


I disagree with Paul Drummond’s analysis 
that Tony Mulhearn’s political career did 
not end in failure (“Making of a Liverpool 
militant’, October 17). Right up to the end 
of his life Tony Mulhearn had been led up 
the garden path by the disastrous policies 
of his close friend, Peter Taaffe, general 
secretary of the Socialist Party in England 
and Wales. 

Whilst Tony was obviously deeply 
affected by the role of Neil Kinnock’s 
leadership of the Labour Party in 
sabotaging the Liverpool council struggle 
of 1983-87, I can fully understand why he 
supported Taaffe’s view that the Labour 
Party had become a bourgeois party 
similar to the Democrats in the US. Whilst 
Ted Grant, founder of the Revolutionary 
Socialist League (which went on to 
become the Militant Tendency and then 
the Socialist Party) remained political 
editor of the Militant newspaper, Peter 
Taaffe, a brilliant organiser, borrowed all 
his political ideas from Ted. 

At the same time, the decision in 
the mid-1980s that the Militant central 
committee should be made up only of full- 
timers led to Tony Mulhearn no longer 
having a major impact on Militant’s 
strategy and tactics on a national level. 
Further to this, the poll tax struggle led 
to Militant full-timers focussing on that. 
Political education, despite protests from 
Ted Grant, was downgraded to the point 
where new recruits would be ‘educated 
on the streets’. 

The failure of the Militant project 
goes back to 1945, when Ted Grant and 
Jock Haston, leader of the Revolutionary 
Communist Party (RCP), supported 
the faction of Albert Goldman and 
Felix Morrow within the US Socialist 
Workers Party. This faction supported 
Michel Pablo, secretary of the Fourth 
International after World War II, who 
wanted to dissolve the FI into the Stalinist 
and Social Democrat parties. This is 
something Ted Grant took notice of and, 
after the collapse of the RCP in the late 
1940s, entered the Labour Party. 

Ted Grant theorised the policy of 
deep entryism. The result was that his 
supporters became left social democrats 
who believed in municipal socialism, 
which eventually led to the Liverpool 
council struggle of 1983-87. Tony 
Mulhearn, as a working class militant, 
was one of the leading strategists and 
tacticians of this struggle. 

The last 30 years have been politically 
very difficult. It wasn’t helped by the 
credit-fuelled boom of 1992-2008. As 
Paul Drummond correctly points out, up 
until the last months of his life comrade 
Mulhearn was still an activist, taking part 
in pickets and demonstrations, speaking at 
meetings and rallies. However, the SPEW 
has achieved nothing since the end of the 
poll tax struggle in 1991. 

Taaffe leads a sect, of which Mulhearn 
was a member, with its own oil-slick 
international in the form of the Committee 
for a Workers’ International, which this 
summer experienced its biggest crisis yet, 
with its loss of sections in China/Hong 
Kong, the US, Israel/Palestine, Australia, 
Sweden and many others, all in the name 
of fighting ‘Mandelism’. 

All this is a failure of theory. The 
Labour Party is still a bourgeois workers’ 
party, as Lenin put it, with a capitalist 
leadership and a working class base. 
The entryist tactic in Liverpool, led by 
Tony Mulhearn, Terry Harrison and Ted 
Mooney, was shipwrecked by the end of 
the Liverpool council struggle in 1987. 
It showed that Marxists cannot take hold 
of the capitalist state even in its local 
government form. 

What is needed is a Communist Party 
which has a correct policy when it comes 
to Labour. The failure of the entryist 
tactic, whilst temporarily successful 
during the 1980s in Liverpool and 
elsewhere, is no match for a Communist 
Party independent of the Labour Party. 
This is something Tony Mulhearn did 
not understand, despite all his hard work 
during his political life. 

John Smithee 
Cambridgeshire 
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London Communist Forum 

Sunday October 27, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
reading group: study of August Nimtz’s Lenin’ electoral strategy 
from 1907 to the October Revolution of 1917. This meeting: “A critical 
review of the relevant literature’. 

Sunday November 3, 5pm: ‘Palestine and the struggle for liberation’. 
Presented by a recent visitor to Palestine. 

Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk and 

Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 


Responsibility of intellectuals 50 years on 
Tuesday October 29, 6.45pm: Book launch, AS forum, UCL Institute for 
Advanced Studies, ground floor, south wing, Gower Street, London WC1. 
Marking 50 years since Noam Chomsky’s seminal essay, a panel discussion 
with dissident intellectuals Milan Rai, Jackie Walker and Chris Knight. 
Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.facebook.com/events/383703868986246. 


Revolution festival 2019 


Friday October 25, 5pm to Sunday October 27, 5pm: Annual school. 
Student Central, Malet Street, London WC1. Discussions on current 
events, history, philosophy and economics. Entrance £25 (£10). 
Organised by Socialist Appeal: 
www.facebook.com/events/1919153808189228. 


Shut down detention centres 

Saturday October 26, 12 noon to 3pm: National demonstration, 
Morton Hall Immigration Detention Centre, Morton Hall Village, 
Swinderby LN6 (15-minute walk from Swinderby station). Demand an 
end to immigration detentions and deportations. 

Organised by South Yorkshire Migration and Asylum Action Group: 
www.facebook.com/events/900 173347034552. 


Iran: conflict without resolution? 

Monday October 28, 6.45pm: Public meeting, The Gallery, 70-77 
Cowcross Street, London EC1. Speaker Yassamine Mather will look 
at the background to the crisis inside the Islamic republic and western 
policy towards Iran. Entrance £3 (£2). 

Organised by Friends of Le Monde Diplomatique: 
www.mondediplofriends.org.uk. 


Beyond apartheid in Palestine/Israel 

Tuesday October 29, 6.45pm: Public meeting, Irish Cultural Centre, 
5 Black’s Road, Hammersmith, London W6. Author Ben White talks 
about his new book, Cracks in the wall beyond apartheid in Palestine/ 
Israel. Followed by discussion. Ticket only admission £3 (£0). 
Organised by West London Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.facebook.com/events/13 163512652 12434. 


Don’t attack Iran 

Tuesday October 29, 7pm: Public meeting, Friends Meeting House, 
Jesus Lane, Cambridge CBS. Resist the appalling overtures for war with 
Iran. Speakers: Jason Harper, writer, and Carol Turner, CND vice-chair. 
Organised by Cambridge Stop The War Coalition: 
www.facebook.com/events/24 1653583 1955874. 


Defend Bromley library service 

Wednesday October 30, 5pm: Demonstration, Woolwich Town Hall, 
Wellington Street, London SE18. Oppose library cuts and support the 
Unite library workers who have been on strike since June. 

Organised by Unite 4 Bromley Libraries: 
www.facebook.com/savebromleylibraries. 


Unions for Cuba 

Saturday November 2, 10am to 5pm: Conference, NEU, Hamilton House, 
Mabledon Place, London WC1. Celebrate 60 years of the Cuban revolution 
and 80 years of the Cuban trade union federation (CTC). Speakers include 
Len McCluskey (Unite), Kevin Courtney (NEU), Dave Ward (CWU), plus 
many leaders of trade unions in Cuba. Tickets £15 (£10). 

Organised by Cuba Solidarity Campaign: 
www.facebook.com/events/415 105932685809. 


Stop climate change 

Saturday November 2, 10.30am to 4.30pm: National meeting and 
AGM, University College London, Gower Street, London WC1. 
Working in trade unions for climate justice, building on climate strikes, 
preparing for the 2020 UN climate event in Glasgow. Registration free. 
Organised by Campaign against Climate Change: 
www.facebook.com/events/129295954753 1124. 


Socialism 2019 


Saturday November 2 and Sunday November 3: Socialist Party 
school, Institute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, Bloomsbury, London 
WC1.A festival of ideas on how to boot out Boris, end austerity and 
change the world. Entrance £40 (£10). 

Organised by Socialist Party in England and Wales: 
www.socialism2019.net. 


Government, state and big business 

Tuesday November 5, 7pm: First of three fortnightly classes, Marx 
Memorial Library, 37a Clerkenwell Green, London, EC1. How big 
business exercises political power and how we challenge it. 
Speaker: Dr Jonathan White. Entrance £5 (£3). 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: 
www.facebook.com/events/232448208 1096621. 


Standing with Palestine 
Tuesday November 5, 7.30pm: Public meeting, St John’s, 200 


Cambridge Heath Road, London E29. Protest against Tower Hamlets 
blocking The Big Ride in aid of Palestinian children. Speakers include 
Clare Short and Rob Ferguson (Free Speech on Israel). 

Organised by Tower Hamlets Palestine Solidarity - Jenin Friendship: 
www.facebook.com/events/438069393732621. 


CPGB wills 


Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. 
If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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The saga continues 





With the Brexit bill ‘paused’ and the October 31 deadline ditched, writes Eddie Ford, Boris Johnson is 
going for a November election 


orgive the clichés, but events 
E:: moving so fast it really is 

getting difficult to keep up. 
One thing that seems near certain, 
however, is that we are heading 
towards a November election. But, 
as dedicated Brexit-watchers know, 
almost anything can happen. 

The latest phase of the Brexit saga 
was triggered when on October 22 MPs 
rejected the government’s “programme 
motion”, or parliamentary timetable, 
by 322 to 308 (14 votes) - just after 
having backed Boris Johnson’s 
Withdrawal Agreement Bill (WAB) 
‘in principle’ on a second reading by 
329 votes to 299, a majority of 30. It 
is worth noting that 19 Labour MPs, 
including Gareth Snell, Gloria De 
Piero and Ruth Smeeth, defied the 
whip by voting for the second reading 
of the WAB and five supported 
the “programme motion” - yet no 
sanctions have been taken against 
them, another sign of the profound 
timidity of the Labour leadership. 

On the previous day _ the 
‘meaningful vote’ on the WAB had to 
be scrapped by the government when 
the speaker, John Bercow - as widely 
predicted - ruled that the motion was 
“essentially” the same as the one 
defeated on ‘super-Saturday’ (October 
19). Naturally Brexiteer Tory MPs 
and the rightwing press fulminated 
about Bercow being a ‘remaniac’, 
hell-bent on wrecking Brexit. 

Even though it might seem like a 
long time ago for some readers, the 
first weekend sitting of the Commons 
since the Falklands war in 1982 was 
meant to deliver a crunch vote - 
decision time - on the prime minister’s 
newly struck deal with the European 
Union, Johnson triumphantly waving 
his piece of paper from Brussels that 
was so much better than anything 
Theresa May ever brought home. 
But that was quickly scuppered 
by Sir Oliver Letwin’s successful 
amendment (322 to 306 votes) 
withholding support for Johnson’s 
deal until all the necessary legislation 
had gone through parliament. 
Therefore Boris Johnson pulled the 
motion as the ‘meaningful’ vote had 
become “meaningless”. Of course, 
one immediate consequence of the 
prime miunister’s decision was that 
he was forced to ask for an extension 
to article 50, as required by the Benn 
Act, something he swore blind never 
to do. He would rather “die in a 
ditch’, we were told. He would never 
“negotiate” a further extension. Watch 
my lips. 


Blitzkrieg 


Despite the massive setback to his 
plans, the prime minister still tried 
to meet his self-imposed October 31 
deadline with his blistering three-day 
timetable for MPs to scrutinise the 
110-page WAB - the parliamentary 
version of a Blitzkrieg. Needless to 
say, the WAB is a dense, opaque, 
sometimes incomprehensible _ text, 
which often refers to other bits of 
law, which you also have to read to 
really understand the bill. On top of 
that you have the explanatory notes, 
memorandums, briefing papers, etc, 
which are much longer than the actual 
bill itself. Crazily, this vast volume 
of material was only published 
late on October 21 after the junked 
‘meaningful vote’ and less than 24 
hours before the vote on the timetable. 

Even a professional expert in 
constitutional and other areas of 
relevant law would struggle to digest 


November general election: do or die? 


that amount of information in such a 
short time. In other words, it was a 
less than noble democratic exercise - 
a bit like the 2016 Brexit referendum 
itself. Kenneth Clarke, the now 
‘independent’ Tory MP, pointed out 
that even government ministers were 
“still discovering” on the morning of 
the vote what the deal in its present 
form actually meant. 

For instance, trying to make sense 
of the complicated dual-tariff system 
set out in the new WAB, the hapless 
Brexit secretary, Stephen Barclay, 
had to embarrassedly admit under 
questioning from the European Union 
select committee that all businesses 
sending goods from Northern Ireland 
to the rest of the UK would have to fill 
out various export declaration forms - 
he had to hurriedly correct a statement 
made only a few minutes earlier, when 
he explicitly said businesses in the 
statelet exporting to mainland Great 
Britain would not have to complete 
such documentation. 

Prior to October 22, Boris Johnson 
had made clear that neither the 
timetable nor the bill itself could be 
altered or amended except in the most 
minor way - take it or leave it. Do 
not even think of adding stuff about 
the UK as a whole remaining within 
the EU’s customs union, a second 
referendum, extending the transition 
period beyond December 31 2020 in 
order to avoid a ‘no deal’, publishing 
economic-impact assessments of 
Johnson’s deal, and so on. Voting 
against the timetable, declared Jacob 
Rees-Mogg, leader of the House of 
Commons, was voting against Brexit 
itself - October 31 was sacrosanct. 

Unfortunately for him, the 
Commons rejected this, with the 
votes of the Democratic Unionist 
Party proving to be crucial. The DUP 
obviously objected to Johnson’s 
plans to create a customs border 
down the Irish Sea that would leave 
Northern Ireland within the EU’s 
regulatory system. It is also angry 
because its effective veto over future 
arrangements has been abolished - 
the principle of “cross-community 


consent”, as laid out in the Good 
Friday agreement, being replaced by 
a simple majority vote in Stormont. 
On the other hand, the supposed 
‘Spartans’ of the European Research 
Group have pledged a muted 
allegiance to Johnson’s deal, even 
though - apart from the Irish backstop 
- it is essentially identical to Theresa 
May’s, which they hated, and they 
had always boasted of how they took 
their ‘lead’ from the DUP. 


Timetable 


Anyway, with his frenetic timetable 
defeated, Boris Johnson abandoned his 
bill and put the legislation on “pause” 
- he claimed that “our policy remains 
that we should not delay, that we 
should leave the EU on October 31”. 
But this means absolutely nothing, as 
there is no way now of leaving the EU 
by that date unless the prime minister 
has some extraordinary wheeze up 
his sleeve. In reality, the October 31 
deadline has been ditched and Brexit 
is now in limbo. 

On October 23 Boris Johnson and 
Dominic Cummings met Labour’s 
Jeremy Corbyn and Seumas Milne, 
as well as the two parties’ respective 
chief whips. The Labour leader had 
said he was prepared to work with the 
government to agree a “reasonable 
timetable” to examine the Brexit 
legislation properly - but there was “no 
meeting of minds”, we are informed. 
Downing Street sources sourly stated 
that Corbyn “made clear he has no 
policy except more delays and to 
spend 2020 having referendums”. 
A political correspondent from the 
Financial Times, Laura Hughes, 
observed that both leaders “looked 
like two men who didn’t know what 
they were going to do next”. 

His Brexit plans thwarted, the 
general political situation in deadlock, 
Boris Johnson is once again attempting 
to trigger a general election on the 
grounds that parliament is “broken” 
- it is certainly in zombie mode. He 
is, of course, waiting for an official 
reaction from the EU to his letter 
requesting an extension. Or to be 





more accurate, his three letters. 

The first was an _ unsigned 
photocopy of the request he was 
obliged to send under the Benn Act; 
then there was an explanatory letter 
from the UK’s ambassador to the 
EU - as if European officials are not 
fully aware of the political context; 
and finally a personal signed letter, 
explaining why Downing Street 
did not want an extension - it was 
parliament asking for the delay, 
not him. Johnson went on to say 
that the Commons had “missed the 
opportunity to inject momentum 
into the ratification process”, yet 
remained confident Brexit legislation 
would be passed by October 31 - an 
assertion that was totally groundless, 
as we quickly learnt. It is still just 
about possible that the prime minster 
might find himself in contempt of 
court, as his letters are clearly against 
the spirit of the Benn Act - arguably 
the letter of the law might have been 
violated too. If the Edinburgh court 
rules against him, it is hard to work 
out what the political consequences 
would be - but there is little doubt 
that it would not be damaging for 
Johnson. 

Trying to spook the opposition 
parties, various government sources 
have attempted to cast doubt on 
Brussels granting an _ extension 
request. In his meeting with Johnson, 
apparently Corbyn reacted with 
“incredulity” to the suggestion that 
French president Emmanuel Macron 
would veto the request - you can 
understand why. Donald Tusk, the 
European Council president, has 
already said he would “recommend” 
an extension as a way ofavoiding ano- 
deal Brexit, while the Irish taoiseach, 
Leo Varadkar, has expressed very 
similar sentiments. A statement from 
the Irish government said it “would 
still be possible” for the UK to leave 
before January 31 - the ending date 
for the proposed extension - if the 
withdrawal agreement “has _ been 
ratified in advance of that date”. 

As for Norbert Rottgen, chair of the 
Bundestag’s foreign affairs committee 


and a senior member of Angela 
Merkel’s Christian Democrats, he is 
in “no doubt” an extension would be 
approved. Obviously referring to the 
huge People’s Vote demonstration on 
‘super-Saturday’, Guy Verhofstadt, 
coordinator of the European 
parliament’s Brexit steering group, 
said that the “marches outside the 
parliament show just how important 
a close EU-UK future relationship 
is’. David Sassoli, the European 
parliament president, has observed 
there was only one request “on the 
table” and it “deserved” the EU27’s 
support. 

Once the extension has been 
secured and no deal is off the table, 
Labour claims it will be up for an 
election battle - whether wisely or 
not, as the polls do not make happy 
reading for the party. Labour has twice 
abstained when the prime minister 
asked for an election under the terms 
of the Fixed-Term Parliaments Act 
(FTPA), which requires a two-thirds 
majority. 

Not everyone agrees with this 
approach, unsurprisingly. At a testy 
shadow cabinet meeting on October 
22, Labour frontbenchers discussed 
the timing of a potential election, with 
Corbyn loyalists Laura Pidcock and 
Dan Carden calling for the party to 
back an early poll - the latter telling 
colleagues that the “referendum first” 
stance was a “fantasy”, which would 
not win a majority in parliament and 
which the government would anyway 
refuse to implement. Dan might be on 
to something. As we know, attempting 
to undermine Corbyn, deputy leader 
Tom Watson has been arguing openly 
that the issue of Brexit has to be settled 
in areferendum - followed by a general 
election on a wider set of issues. 

At the same meeting, Keir Starmer 
suggested existing Labour policy 
meant the party must support any 
amendment to the government’s WAB 
calling for a referendum on Johnson’s 
Brexit deal, and then campaign for 
‘remain’ - which did not go down too 
well with some. Ian Lavery, Labour 
Party chairman, accused Starmer 
of “ramming this policy down my 
throat for 18 months’, whilst Jon 
Trickett pointed to the motion passed 
at last month’s Labour conference 
in Brighton, which said: “The party 
shall only decide how to campaign 
in such a referendum through a one- 
day special conference, following the 
election of a Labour government.” 

Labour has other election worries, 
polls notwithstanding. Under the terms 
of the FTPA, the actual date is fixed 
by royal proclamation - meaning that 
the prime minister would set the date. 
Though it seems very unlikely that 
Boris Johnson would want to wait 
so long, in theory he could deviously 
arrange for the election to be held after 
January 31 - risking a no-deal Brexit if 
the EU sticks to the original extension 
period, as set down by the Benn Act. 
Depending on the EU’s next move, 
Labour would need some sort of cast- 
iron, legally binding assurance from 
the prime minister of the election date 
- no moving of the goal posts. 

If Boris Johnson cannot get the 
two-thirds needed to trigger an 
election under FTPA stipulations, he 
might resort to calling for a vote of no 
confidence in his own government - 
which only requires a simple majority. 
That might sound a bit weird, but this 
is Brexit we are talking about @ 
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More power to members 


The furore over the parliamentary selection process and the restructuring of Jeremy Corbyn’s office show 
that Labour HQ 1s still focussing on the top, says Carla Roberts of Labour Party Marxists 


nfield North, Ealing North, 
E Nottingham East, Bassetlaw, 

Rother Valley, Coventry South, 
Luton, Liverpool West Derby, Poplar and 
Limehouse, Durham City - these are just 
some of the Constituency Labour Parties 
where local members have spoken out 
against what they quite rightly perceive 
as a stitch-up over the selection of their 
parliamentary candidates. 

Even in CLPs where candidates had 
already been chosen by local selection 
panels, the whole process was scrapped 
in September. Then, at the beginning 
of October, the national executive 
committee decided to take it over and 
installed a so-called “fast-track process”. 

For priority seats with retiring or 
defecting Labour MPs, the NEC drew 
up lists of potential parliamentary 
candidates. These long lists of about half 
a dozen candidates were then handed 
over to “mixed panels” to whittle down 
the candidates for a shortlist. Mixed 
panels are comprised of at least one 
NEC member, representatives from the 
regional board and a couple of hand- 
picked local party officers. Then, and 
only then, have party members been 
given the chance to get involved and 
choose between those few remaining 
candidates. 

This is particularly worrying, as the 
decision to take the selection out of the 
hands of local members was made not 
by the full NEC, but its officers group, 
which is - at least on paper - dominated 
by the ‘left’ (unlike the NEC as a 
whole). Of the nine members, six can 
be described as supporters of Jeremy 
Corbyn: NEC chair Andi Fox (from the 
TSSA union), treasurer Diana Holland 
(Unite union), Jim Kennedy (chair 
of the NEC organisation committee, 
Unite union), Claudia Webbe (chair of 
the NEC disputes panel and Campaign 
for Labour Party Democracy), Ann 
Henderson (chair of the NEC equalities 
committee), as well as Corbyn himself. 
The three rightwingers are Ian Murray 
MP (who believes that “Corbyn will 
cost Labour the election’’'), Tom Watson 
and Cath Speight (chair of the NEC 
joint policy committee and a rep of the 
rightwing GMB). 

Outrageously, the NEC does not 
produce minutes or reports of its 
decisions or discussions, making it 
difficult to work out who argued for 
what or to hold our representatives to 
account. 

It appears though that, while some of 
the NEC officers demanded that local 
party members should have no input at all 
into the selection of candidates and that 
the NEC should simply impose them, we 
had, on the other side, the unusual picture 
of Jeremy Corbyn and Tom Watson both 
arguing for the same thing: namely that 
the whole process should be run by local 
Labour Party members only.’ Clearly, 
this would have been the correct and 
democratic way to go. 

So who voted against it? Claudia 
Webbe and Ann Henderson were elected 
onto the NEC as part of the ‘centre-left 
slate’ supported by Momentum and the 
CLPD. We presume - though we can 
be far from certain - that they probably 
supported Corbyn’s position. Which 
means that he must have been opposed 
by the two representatives from Unite. 

The compromise, like most 
compromises, stinks to high heaven. 
We hear that in NEC backroom deals, 
Momentum, Unite and the GMB have 
been busy dividing up parliamentary 
seats to make sure they get ‘their’ people 
in. Momentum’s owner, Jon Lansman, 
for example, wants his chief minion, 
Laura Parker, elected in Enfield North; 
while Momentum company director and 
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Overblown top team, underresourced at grassroots 


Lansman loyalist Sam Tarry has just 
been selected for the safe seat of Ilford 
South. Neither of them has actively 
supported their boss’s witch-hunting 
of the left - but they certainly have not 
spoken out against it either. Both strike 
us as the kind of careerists who could 
quickly turn against the left. 

To make matters worse, the long 
lists that have been presented by the 
NEC to the mixed panels often exclude 
the candidates favoured by local 
members - no doubt, in order to take 
out the competition. Just like during 
the worst days of Blairism, we see yet 
again candidates being parachuted into 
constituencies, over the heads of local 
members. And, in areas where the long 
lists were relatively balanced, we hear of 
underhand shenanigans and stitch-ups 
by regional and local officers to make 
sure that the most outspoken leftwingers 
are excluded from the shortlists going 
forward to CLPs. 

And even where socialists got through 
to the short list, we hear of at least three 
cases where they were then removed 
hours before the CLP hustings at which 
members were going to elect their 
candidate. One is Colin Monehen, who 
gave the rousing pro-Palestine speech at 
Labour Party conference 2018 and who 
was deleted off the shortlist for Epping 
Forest after complaints by the Jewish 
Chronicle, who falsely accused him of 
having “defended a notorious anti-Semitic 
image’’. The ‘evidence’ in that rag shows 
Colin having a discussion with somebody 
about the image - but he certainly did 
not “defend” it. Still, in today’s shrill 
McCarthyist atmosphere, being charged 
by the JC seems to be enough for party 
HQ to buckle. In another area, a candidate 
was bounced off the shortlist one hour 
before the hustings - among the reasons 
he was given was his support for Chris 
Williamson (he had uploaded a picture of 
both of them on social media). Both were 
popular among local members and would 
have probably won at their hustings.’ 

Even the tame Campaign for Labour 
Party Democracy (CLPD) has just put 
out a statement and a draft emergency 
motion, calling on the NEC “as a 
minimum, to allow each CLP to add 
an extra person to the shortlist in order 
that a positive and democratic response 
is made to the justified criticisms, and 
to ensure that our party is united at all 
levels and thus can be totally focused on 
winning the general election.” 

There are big problems with the 
CLPD. Leaving aside the notion that 
the current Labour Party, torn apart by a 
civil war, could be “united at all levels’, 


we would also like to remind readers that 
the organisation gave up on the fight for 
mandatory reselection of parliamentary 
candidates as soon as Jeremy Corbyn 
made clear that he would not fight for 
this basic democratic demand himself. 
Instead, at Labour conference in 
2018, he instructed his close ally, Len 
McCluskey, to use the block vote of 
Unite to defeat ‘open selection’. 

A historic opportunity to dramatically 
reshape the Parliamentary Labour Party 
was squandered by Corbyn’s futile 
attempts to appease the Labour right. He 
mistakenly believed that this might be 
‘the thing’ that would end their campaign 
of sabotage against him. Naturally, it 
only made them stronger - and robbed 
party members of the chance to get 
rid of the whole generation of Blairite 
careerists and pro-capitalists who are 
squatting on the Labour benches. 

The ‘compromise’ pushed by Corbyn 
and his allies - the reform of the trigger 
ballot - has been a shambles: Not only 
did the NEC delay its implementation, 
meaning that in many areas they still 
have not even started. The timetable 
issued by the NEC is also needlessly 
slow and meandering: it takes nine 
weeks until a full selection process can 
even start. Should a snap election be 
called soon, most CLPs will not be able 
to finish the trigger process and, as a 
result, the sitting MP will automatically 
become Labour’s candidate once again. 


Leader’s office 


The “restructuring” of Jeremy Corbyn’s 
office has given the press some more 
material for salacious stories with which 
to attack him and the rest of the party 
leadership. But it also shines a rather 
interesting light on how members’ dues 
are being spent and where Labour HQ’s 
priorities lie. 

First up, we should say that we do 
not quite believe that this restructuring 
is somehow proof of a soft coup 
against Corbyn orchestrated by shadow 
chancellor John McDonnell (in order 
to force Labour to adopt a stronger 
‘remain’ position on the European 
Union). Apparently, Corbyn requested 
that McDonnell should head the office 
restructuring programme to make the 
party ‘fit’ for the general election - but was 
reportedly blindsided when McDonnell 
removed Karie Murphy from the office. 
Corbyn, we read in Steve Walker’s 
exacerbated blog The Skwawkbox, 
was so upset that at a shadow cabinet 
meeting, he “kept an empty seat next to 
him’ in honour of Murphy.’ Really? This 
story does not make a lot of sense to us. 


Jeremy Corbyn surely has some say over 
the removal of his chief of staff. Also, it 
is not like Karie Murphy has been sent 
to Siberia: she will actually oversee the 
party’s general election campaign - a 
pretty important job. We also read that 
she retains her title - and her massive 
salary of over £90,000 a year. 

Do we really need to pay Labour 
Party full-timers that much money? 
Could this not be better spent? It is near 
impossible to find out how many people 
work for the party or the leader’s office 
or what they earn. We gather that there 
must be around 50 people working 
there alone: The Guardian recently 
wrote that “parliamentary records 
show that 46 people have been issued 
with parliamentary passes to work in 
Corbyn’s office”, while 37 of the staff 
have been “invited” for interviews as 
part of the restructuring programme.° 

In any case, this is, in our view, a 
surprisingly large number of full-time 
staff. As a comparison, while leading 
the October revolution, the secretariat 
of the Bolshevik Party consisted of 
eight people - including Lenin’s wife, 
Krupskaya, and his brother. 

The resignation letter of Andrew 
Fisher, Corbyn’s chief of policy and 
long-standing member of the Labour 
Representation Committee, certainly 
shines an interesting light on the life in 
the leader’s office: It seems overstaffed, 
while also being underorganised - perhaps 
a case of too many cooks spoiling the 
broth. He criticises the fact that the left 
hand does not seem to know what the 
right hand is doing, with different groups 
of advisors leaking different stories to 
different parts of the media; meanwhile 
different heads of this or that sub-team 
are pulling speeches and not telling others 
about it. “They are a snapshot of the lack 
of professionalism, competence and 
human decency which I am no longer 
willing to put up with daily.” 

Then there are the hundreds 
employed in the media and 
communication departments at party 
HQ and, crucially, the regional offices, 
which are stuffed with people first hired 
by former nghtwing general secretary 
Tain McNicol. As we now know, many 
of them were issued with contracts that 
make it almost impossible to fire them, 
so Labour HQ has employed many 
additional staff to ‘balance’ things out. 
But the right still seems well in charge in 
most areas. It did not come as much of a 
surprise, for example, when 124 Labour 
staff members of the GMB recently 
voted “yes’ to the union’s suggestion 
to “demand apologies from the party 
to former colleagues who took part in 
the BBC Panorama programme” that 
accused Labour of being riddled with 
anti-Semites and doing nothing about it.’ 
It seems about time that some of these 
contracts are brought to a swift end. 


Witch-hunters 


Last, but not least, there is the massive 
expansion of the ‘governance and 
legal unit’ (formerly known as the 
compliance unit), which is the party’s 
witch-finder department. Dozens 
of new ‘case workers’ have been 
employed to investigate the mostly 
false and malicious charges against 
party members made by rightwingers 
like Margaret Hodge MP, Tom Watson 
or the vicious ‘Campaign against Anti- 
Semitism’. The party spends huge 
resources on investigating and harassing 
its own members in this way. 

We are aware that we are in the middle 
of yet another round of suspensions in 
the party, probably in the hope that, by 
throwing Labour Party members under 
the bus now, they cannot be targeted by 


the right, come a general election. Most 
of the charges are, as can be expected, 
ludicrous and we note that in a number 
of cases, articles from Labour Party 
Marxists supporters have been listed as 
incriminating ‘evidence’. For example, a 
report of the 2018 Labour conference, in 
which we criticised Emily Thornberry’s 
stomach-churning, witch-hunting 
speech that she despicably interspersed 
with cries of “No pasaran!”’ We quite 
rightly called her a “pro-Zionist”.* 

None of the charges are quite 
so ludicrous though as the ongoing 
campaign to kick Chris Williamson out 
of the party. Rather than accepting the 
NEC’s anti-Semitism panel’s decision 
to reinstate him to full membership, 
the party must have spent thousands of 
pounds of members’ dues fighting him 
in the courts - and, of course, scrolling 
through his Facebook and Twitter posts 
to find ‘evidence’ against him that would 
allow for a third suspension. 

With the influx of hundreds of 
thousands of new members since 
Corbyn’s election, the Labour Party 
certainly has amassed a small fortune. 
But it seems to be spending the money 
entirely on the wrong things. Surely, the 
bulk of it should find its way back to the 
organisations on the ground. But CLPs 
still rarely get more than the “minimum 
cash allocation of £1.50 per paid-up 
member” - per year! In many areas, CLPs 
had to fight the 2017 general election 
without a single penny from Labour HQ, 
including in seats that were then won by 
Labour. We presume things will not be 
much different next time around. 

Imagine what local branches and 
CLPs could do with the amount of 
energy and enthusiasm first released by 
Corbyn’s election. At the moment, this 
is usually spent on rather dire rounds 
of leafleting and canvassing those who 
are already Labour supporters ... which 
causes the enthusiasm of many members 
to quickly dry up, unsurprisingly. Any 
initiatives that go slightly beyond this 
scope are usually shut down by some 
local or regional officer. 

With a more energetic outlook and 
some decent financial support, local 
members could organise all sorts of 
local events, festivals, film showings - 
and perhaps even launch local working 
class newspapers, radio stations, even 
TV channels. This kind of critical 
engagement with the world around us is 
needed if we are serious about building 
a real working class party. The German 
Social Democrats in the early 20th 
century should serve as an example to 
aspire to. There were scores of local 
Social Democratic papers. 

In other words, we need less 
‘professionalism’ in the party, fewer 
regional officers, fewer full-time witch- 
hunters - and much more empowerment 
of those below - if we seriously want to 
transform the party into a vehicle for 
socialism @ 


Notes 


1. www.shropshirestar.com/news/uk- 
news/2019/09/24/jeremy-corbyn-would-cost- 
labour-the-election-ian-murray. 

2. https://labourlist.org/2019/10/exclusive-new- 
selection-process-agreed-by-labours-ruling-body. 
3. https://electronicintifada.net/blogs/asa- 
winstanley/palestine-activist-removed-labour- 
shortlist-after-smear 

4. https://skwawkbox.org/2019/10/20/exclusive- 
the-truth-about-that-shadow-cabinet-meeting. 

5. www.itv.com/news/2019-10-15/jeremy-corbyn- 
labour-leadership-restructure-trade-unions-john- 
mcdonnell. 

6. https://order-order.com/2019/10/08/read-full- 
andrew-fishers-resignation-letter. 

7. www.independent.co.uk/news/uk/politics/ 
labour-vote-condemn-antisemitism-documentary- 
response-corbyn-a9011046.html. 

8. http://labourpartymarxists.org.uk/rhea-wolfson- 
and-emily-thornberry-pro-zionist-sisters-in-arms. 
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Bold, sharp, strong, broad 


Rebuilding the Labour left 1s a matter of extreme urgency, declares Graham Bash. This 1s an edited 
version of the talk he gave at Communist University 2019 
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hank you for inviting me to 
T address Communist University - 

the first time I have been invited 
in over 10 years. After what I have 
to say today, I may not be invited for 
another 20! By that time, I will be 
approaching my prime, but by then, 
for all of us on the left, time may be 
running out. 

We are, of course, at a tipping point. 
The political situation has rarely been 
more volatile or contradictory: 

@ A Tory government in disarray with 
barely a majority - yet potentially the 
most rightwing government in the 
country for 100 years. 

@ The potential disaster of a no-deal 
Brexit by October 31 in circumstances 
in which key sectors of capital and 
probably a majority of parliament are 
vehemently opposed - a Brexit based 
on the myth of an independent Britain. 
@ The possibility at this stage - not 
a likelihood in my opinion - of a 
parliamentary coup against both the 
Tory Party and the membership of the 
Labour Party, with the possibility of 
a national government imposed from 
above to stop a no-deal Brexit and 
prevent the left under Jeremy Corbyn 
coming to office. 

@ A possible general election in the 
near future, in which the Labour Party 
has a leftwing leader and in which the 
majority of Labour MPs oppose most of 
what the leader and the party stands for. 
@ A Labour Party in which the left 
has decisively won two leadership 
elections and yet in which socialists, 
the left - we - are being witch- 
hunted, our meetings closed down, 
our freedom of speech under severe 
threat, even our physical safety at 
Labour Party conference in question. 
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It is a witch-hunt that is based on 
a lie - that the Labour Party is ‘rife 
with anti-Semitism’. The victims of 
this witch-hunt are primarily the anti- 
racist left - many of them Jewish or 
black. The perpetrators, on the other 
hand, are the right wing of the party 
- many of whom have supported 
or abstained on all sorts of racist 
measures against ethnic minorities 
and/or supporters of the racist state 
of Israel. It is a witch-hunt, however, 
that has received some support and 
legitimacy from some sections of the 
left, including the leadership of the 
30,000-40,000-strong Momentum 
group - and it is that, above all, I 
think, that raises the question of the 
need for an alternative Labour left. 

And all this in the context of 
growing attacks on black and Asian 
people, the embryo of a far right 
that we ignore at our peril, and 
the silencing of independent black 
voices in our movement. This, too, 
in the context of a global axis of evil 
from Trump, Johnson, Netanyahu, 
Bolsonaro, Modi, Orban and Putin. 
And in the context, above all, of 
looming climate catastrophe. 

The tasks are urgent and we 
have little time to lose. But, for all 
the urgency we face, rebuilding the 
Labour left is not just an aim that 
we wish for or simply declare: it is 
something that has to be built, on 
foundations that are strong, bold, 
politically sharp and also - not a ‘but’: 
it’s an ‘and’ - to win, it also has to be 
broad. 

Above all, unlike Momentum, and 
unlike many of its predecessors on 
which it was based, what we have 
to build has to be democratic and 


Anti-Zionism 
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~~ = Anti- Semitism 


Those who have been 
victims of the witch- 
hunt have often been 
Jewish anti-Zionists, 
black activists or 
committed anti-racists 


Graham Bash: Don’t 
tell me about anti- 
Semitism - I’ve 
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accountable. It is not just that we must 
not throw away all the lessons of our 
lifetime, but we must recognise the 
failures of the left that we have built in 
our lifetime. If we do not learn those 
lessons, we are doomed to repeat the 
same mistakes. 


Contradiction 


Now, in order to understand the scale 
of our tasks, we must understand what 
is the central contradiction of the 
Corbyn leadership: the contradiction 
between the most leftwing leadership 
in Labour’s history and the period of 
defeat going back to the miners’ strike 
that preceded it. 

Men - or rather people - make 
their own history, Marx explained in 
the Eighteenth Brumaire, but they do 
not make it as they please. They do so 
under circumstances existing, already 
given and transmitted from the past. 
The tradition of dead generations 
weigh on us like a nightmare on the 
brain of the living. So we are not 
starting from scratch, but under the 
dead weight of 30 years of defeat that 
brought in its wake the rise of New 
Labour, which sought to destroy the 
class contradiction at the heart of the 
Labour Party. Labour is essentially a 
class compromise, and New Labour 
attempted to resolve it in the interests 
of capital by destroying that link with 
the working class. 

Now, first, a sense of perspective. 
What happened in September 2015, 
when Jeremy won the leadership, 
was a shifting of the tectonic plates. 
Just remember where we were - Ed 
Miliband had lost the May 2015 
election, New Labour’s knives were 
out, the candidates to replace him 
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were so awful that some in the Labour 
Representation Committee were even 
suggesting that we support Andy 
Burnham. I must make it clear that was 
a minority. And then at a campaign 
group meeting in parliament they 
went through the options for the left. 

Some unnamed genius suggested 
Jeremy Corbyn. He was seen as such 
a no-hoper that sufficient centre and 
right MPs in the Parliamentary Labour 
Party were persuaded to nominate him 
and, with seconds to spare, he scraped 
onto the ballot paper. One of those who 
nominated him was Margaret Beckett, 
who in a moment of regret, referred to 
herself as a “moron”. She was right. 

It was clear to me that if Jeremy 
got onto the ballot paper he would 
be a strong candidate. I remember 
saying that at a meeting in Ramsgate 
a couple of days before the close of 
nominations and I was laughed at. 
So, if anyone laughs at me today, just 
remember that! 

But why a change? In part, the 
“morons” had forgotten the change 
in the system for electing the Labour 
leader, passed after Ed Miuliband’s 
Collins Review - something, of 
course, all of us on the left vehemently 
opposed. It was ‘One member, one 
vote’, no electoral college, no votes 
for MPs and now votes for registered 
supporters too. It was ‘One member, 
one vote’ for affiliated trade union 
members as well. 

So confident were the right, so 
dismissive of the left, that they 
had forgotten the words of Richard 
Crossman more than half a century 
before: that the right keeps control 
of the Labour Party in two ways 
- through the independence of the 
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parliamentary party and the trade 
union block vote, which kept them in 
power. And in one swoop they took 
away the foundations. 

But, of course, it was not just a 
historical accident that won it for 
Jeremy, though it was in part that. 
Something was happening in the 
world outside. In Greece, the rise 
of Syriza, in Spain Podemos, in the 
United States Bernie Sanders - the 
years of stability had been broken by 
the economic crisis of 2008. 

Now, it 1s conditions, we know, 
that determine consciousness. As 
World War I was the precondition for 
the Russian Revolution, and the 1929 
crash the precondition for Hitler’s rise 
to power, so too, at a lower level - no 
doubt at least for the moment - the 
2008 crash undermined the stability 
that sustained New Labour and 
moderate bourgeois governments, 
and brought in its wake the radical 
movements of the left and the populist 
movements of the right. 

Once we were given the opening, it 
was there for the taking, and we were 
bold - we seized the moment. I have 
happy memories of putting our stall 
out on the Broadstairs seafront, with 
our application forms for registered 
supporters: “Vote Jeremy for Labour 
leader. £3 a vote” was the call. And 
they came and they voted, and 
suddenly all of the other candidates 
had feet of clay. 

And a similar thing happened 
in the run-up to the 2017 election. 
Jeremy, surrounded by a hostile PLP, 
which had tried to mount a coup 
against him, somehow survived, but 
was looking weak. But then there was 
another bold move - the manifesto, 
For the many, not the few, for all 
its limitations, was far to the left of 
anything we could have anticipated. 
Battle was joined, and this time it was 
the Tories who had feet of clay. The 
outcome was a stronger leader and a 
Corbyn government in waiting. 

However, when Jeremy won the 
Labour leadership, the odds were 
always massively against us. We 
were fighting, of course, against 
the state. Veiled threats by the 
generals to overturn a democratically 
elected Labour government and, 
in the event that Jeremy becomes 
prime minister, have no doubt that 
we will see that again. The media, 
with relentless attacks and ridicule; 
the Tories moving to the right; the 
undemocratic structures and rules of 
the Labour Party, with the right wing- 
dominated compliance unit acting 
as a party within a party and being 
used to suspend hundreds of Corbyn 
supporters. 

And all this in the context of a 
Brexit vote that put Labour between 
a rock and a hard place, and the near 
death of Labour in Scotland that 
would take years to recover from, 
whoever was Labour leader. And the 
PLP, shamefully refusing to accept 
the party’s overwhelming verdict, 
briefing against Jeremy, forcing a 
second leadership contest, also acting 
as a party within a party, and - have 
no doubt - opposed to a Corbyn-led 
Labour government far more than to 
any Tory government. 

And there was a further problem, 
and we have to recognise this. 
Unlike, say, Bernie Sanders in the 
US, Jeremy had to operate in a 
parliamentary framework on a day- 
to-day basis, having to put together 
a parliamentary opposition within a 
hostile PLP. He and John McDonnell 
were embattled on the front line 
from the start. Now the only 
possibility against such powerful 
opposition forces - the establishment 
- was to build an anti-establishment 
insurgency from below. 

But there is another problem. 
This was not the late 60s, the 70s 
and the early 80s - the period in 
which I was brought up politically, 
when the working class was 
powerful: so powerful that, when 


Edward Heath called an election in 
1974, on the theme of “Who rules - 
the government or the unions?” - he 
lost. 

Now, we have suffered decades of 
defeat since the miners’ strike and, 
although Jeremy’s victory reflected, 
in part, a genuine disaffection 
from below against austerity and 
neoliberalism - and in this sense was 
part of an international movement, 
including Spain, Greece and the US 
- at the same time our movement 
was at a low ebb. That was the key 
contradiction: between the rise of the 
most leftwing leadership in Labour’s 
history and the low ebb of class 
struggle. 


Radical crusade 


To argue that this contradiction 
determined what happened next 
would be the depths of passive 
fatalism. After all, there was, and 
there remains, an opportunity for 
fundamental change. But it does help 
explain what is happening and to 
understand how the absence of class 
pressure from below, especially from 
the trade unions, has helped, or rather 
exacerbated, the bureaucratisation of 
the Labour left. 

Our task was, and is, to rebuild the 
labour movement, using the leadership 
of the party to help do so. What 
was, and is, needed is a democratic, 
grassroots movement that would 
have to try openly and transparently 
to transform the party itself. That 
insurgency has to be a radical crusade 
against the establishment, an authentic 
voice for the dispossessed. 

It has to overturn the undemocratic 
procedures of the party and its 
rightwing bureaucracy, it has_ to 
transform the PLP to bring it in line 
with the new leadership. That means 
mandatory reselection - that has been 
part of the Labour left agenda for years, 
but is now diluted in the compromise 
of last year’s conference, together 
with an even more serious setback 
that failed to change sufficiently the 
rules for electing the next leader. 

But here was, and is, the conflict: 
how to achieve a root-and-branch 
transformation of the party, while at 
the same time achieving sufficient 
unity within the PLP and shadow 
cabinet, to keep the parliamentary 
opposition on the road. There were 
two aims - party unity and the 
building of a radical, democratic, 
grassroots movement. How could 
those two opposites be reconciled? 
And that is the nub - or a nub - of the 
problem. That tension - exacerbated 
by the political degeneration and 
incorporation of | Momentum’s 
leadership - has now reached a point 
of separation. 

Now, I feel for Jeremy, especially 
after the split by the Gang of Nine. He 
had an almost impossible choice. He 
feared another parliamentary split that 
could make a general election victory 
- even against this weak, crisis- 
ridden Tory government - desperately 
difficult. And yet to abandon the 
radical, grassroots movement to the 
power of the parliamentary party is to 
give up in advance on the chance of a 
lifetime of achieving a radical Labour 


government. 
Let us spell it out - I know 
everybody knows this. But our 


leaders cannot hope to carry out a 
programme to transform the country 
and make an appeal globally without 
a mass movement behind it; a 
movement rooted in our communities 
and, through that, wired into our 
Constituency Labour Parties. 

A Corbyn government that sticks 
to its guns will face the might of the 
establishment, probably economic 
sabotage, a flight of capital, and 
we need to develop a_ response, 
a programme and policies for a 
radical Labour government. We 
need to build from below to sustain 
a Corbyn government and, where 
possible, go beyond its excellent, but 


limited, manifesto. Or else, lacking 
programme and base, we will go the 
way of Syriza - tossed aside by the 
power of capital - whatever our good 
intentions. 

Have no doubt: we are fire- 
fighting. We are having to fight, just 
for the right to speak. The witch-hunt 
against the left has now claimed a 
leading parliamentary ally of Jeremy 
Corbyn, Chris Williamson. We are in 
the middle of what I think is another 
attempted coup in a different form - 
this time possibly a slow one, but it 
is gathering force. And that force and 
the exaggerated allegations of anti- 
Semitism within the party will not 
stop unless and until Jeremy himself 
is either toppled or - and this is the 
more immediate aim - taken prisoner 
by the right of our party. This coup is 
about re-establishing the primacy of 
the PLP against the members - and 
it is a coup supported by sections of 
the left itself, including the leadership 
of Momentum, which at times has 
been complicit in the witch-hunt, with 
Jon Lansman publicly supporting 
the disciplinary action against Chris 
Williamson and Ken Livingstone. 

Chris was suspended because he is 
one of the few Labour MPs to speak 
out against the smears, because he 
booked a room in parliament to show 
the film Witch-hunt - about the anti- 
left campaign in the party and the 
struggle of Palestinians for justice - 
and for what he said at a meeting of 
Sheffield Momentum, in which he 
defended the party against charges 
that it was institutionally anti-Semitic. 

This speech came after general 
secretary Jennie Formby released data 
that confirmed that the grounds for the 
attacks on Jeremy Corbyn and Labour 
have indeed been grossly exaggerated 
and, in some cases, fabricated. Let 
us be crystal-clear: one case of anti- 
Semitism in the party is one too 
many, but, to quote from an article in 
Labour Briefing on the anti-Semitism 
allegations, “This is not a wave: it is 
not even a ripple.” 

In our Thanet and Sandwich 
Labour Party Facebook page, one of 
our comrades - by no means on the 
left - said this: 


Gotta hand it to the LP. Every 
time I think they can’t get any 
more ridiculous, they manage to 
surprise me. What seems to be 
happening now is that it’s being 
considered anti-Semitic not just to 
say anti-Semitic things yourself, 
but to disagree with the LP about 
how accusations of anti-Semitism 
in others should be handled. It’s 
‘meta-anti-Semitism’ - the anti- 
Semitism that you commit by 
discussing anti-Semitism wrongly. 


My experience 

I have been a Labour Party member for 
50 years, now in South Thanet CLP. 
I was a founder of Labour Briefing 
some 38 years ago, a founder of the 
Labour Representation Committee, a 
founder of Labour Against the War. 
All of these were my way of surviving 
the New Labour years. 

I speak also as someone who is 
Jewish and a proud founder member 
- and now an officer - of Jewish Voice 
for Labour. This is an organisation 
of Jews in the Labour Party, which 
is non-Zionist and does not insist on 
support for Israel as a condition of 
membership. 

I know what anti-Semitism is. 
And I do not accept lectures on anti- 
Semitism from those who have neither 
experienced it nor fought it - like 
Tom Watson. This is the same Tom 
Watson who went along with all New 
Labour’s anti-terrorism and Prevent 
measures, and abstained on Theresa 
May’s 2014 Immigration Act, which 
introduced the “hostile environment” 
policy, leading to the deportation of 
hundreds of black people. 

I will not exaggerate my experience. 


I did not suffer discrimination or 
exclusion in the way that black and 
Asian people do. But I did suffer 
prejudice. How many times as a child 
was I told that Hitler should have 
finished the job and sent the Jews to 
the gas chambers? - I was told that 
when I was six. I was told, “You Jews 
killed our Jesus”, and was laughed at 
when I tried to patiently explain that 
Jesus was a Jewish leader - yes, I was 
already a political activist at six! How 
many times have I had to walk out 
of football grounds when fans of my 
own team - West Ham - were singing, 
“TI never felt more like gassing the 
Jews”. 

My experience of anti-Semitism, 
especially when I was young, made 
me feel an outsider - a feeling I have 
never lost. I also learned lessons from 
my father about fighting the fascists 
at Cable Street in east London in the 
1930s - how the Jewish East End, in 
alliance with the dockers and other 
sections of the labour movement, 
stopped Mosley’s fascist thugs. And 
these experiences - and learning about 
the traditions of Jewish socialism - led 
me into anti-racist struggles, made me 
a socialist internationalist and, at the 
age of 19, I joined the Labour Party. 

I have been a member of eight 
different constituency parties and my 
experience over half a century is that 
I have rarely encountered any anti- 
Semitism in the party. Indeed, it has 
been a safe haven for me: a refuge. 
I have come across anti-Semitism 
in the party only once - in Hackney 
North, where an idiot came out with 
anti-Semitic filth. The secretary called 
for his eviction from the meeting - this 
was agreed unanimously and he was 
never seen again. I am sensitive to 
anti-Semitism. I have a sixth sense 
about it. I know what anti-Semitism is 
and I also know what it is not. 

So what is the problem? There 
was no problem until lifelong anti- 
racist Jeremy Corbyn became leader, 
His predecessor, Ed Miliband, was 
Jewish, and the main challenger to Ed 
was his brother, David, also Jewish. 
As Stephen Marks, my good JVL 
comrade, points out, clearly all these 
anti-Semites in the party were doing 
rather a poor job. 

Jeremy became leader and it all 
started. He was a threat - a threat, of 
course, to the right wing of the party, 
because he was a socialist; because 
of his pro-Palestinian credentials, 
a threat to supporters of the state of 
Israel. So JC becomes leader and - all 
of a sudden - the party has a major 
problem with anti-Semitism. The 
Labour Party is part of society - the 
best part of society in my opinion - but 
part of society nonetheless. Of course, 
there are examples of anti-Semitism 
in the party, but from my experience 
it 1s underrepresented - just as you 
would expect, just as the data reveals. 

What we have seen is a pincer 
attack with sections of the right wing 
joining up with pro-Israel supporters 
and manufacturing a crisis that 
largely does not exist. And they do 
it by conflating anti-Semitism with 
anti-Zionism. And a lot of it has 
been done with the full support of 
the Jewish Labour Movement - an 
affiliated organisation of the party 
that is Zionist in its constitution and 
supports Israel. 

But who are the main victims of 
this campaign to malign Labour as 
anti-Semitic, in what has become a 
witch-hunt? Firstly Jews, anti-Zionist 
Jews, such as Moshé Machover, 
the renowned, 82-year-old Jewish 
Israeli professor of philosophy, Glyn 
Secker, secretary of JVL, a lifelong 
anti-racist (both suspensions were 
lifted within a few days), and my 
partner, Jackie Walker, who was 
suspended for two and a half years 
before her expulsion. 

Secondly, black anti-racist activists, 
such as Marc Wadsworth, who was 
expelled, and Jackie too. And, thirdly, 
possibly the best anti-racist leader 


this party has ever produced - Ken 
Livingstone, forced out for daring to 
examine the history of the Ha’avara 
agreement in the 1930s, by which 
some Zionist organisations played a 
role in breaking the anti-Hitler trade 
boycott that threatened to bring the 
new Nazi regime to its knees. And 
now we have Chris Williamson. 

Why does this witch-hunt matter? 
@ Because it is used to undermine the 
best leader this party has ever had. 

@ Because itis a diversion from the fight 
against the Tories and their austerity 
programme, and weakens Labour in the 
run-up to a general election. 

@ Because it is used to conflate 
anti-Semitism with anti-Zionism, to 
silence criticism of the state of Israel 
and advocacy for Palestinian rights, 
and to close down discussion on key 
historical issues. 

@ Because it separates anti-Semitism 
from all other forms of racism and 
obscures the racism against black and 
Asians, which structurally divides 
them from power in society and 
within our party. 

And, as someone who has experienced 
anti-Semitism, I know it hinders the fight 
against it. This is particularly odious 
- the way false allegations of anti- 
Semitism are being used for factional 
interest. It is an abuse of the memory 
of all victims of anti-Semitism and 
racism - if we do not put an end to 
this, it will come back to haunt us. 


United struggle 


Have no doubt: the left is on the back 
foot, but it is not too late to reverse 
the tide. And that is where we come 
in. Our task is to be both supportive 
and independent of our leaders - free 
from their pressures, speaking truth to 
power. Saying and doing things our 
leaders perhaps cannot do themselves 
- and when that happens we have 
to assume leadership ourselves. I 
remember John McDonnell saying 
just these words to us. 

And we need to return to the aim set 
out at the very beginning of Jeremy’s 
leadership challenge - to build, in 
very difficult historic conditions, a 
movement politically both strong 
enough and broad enough to begin to 
exert a counter-pressure against all the 
forces within the media, the PLP, the 
party machine, that have attempted to 
hold Jeremy prisoner. 

And we will need to do all those 
things - bold, sharp, strong, broad - 
if we are to build a left alternative to 
Momentum, appealing to all those 
loyal Corbynites within Momentum 
who have yet to fully understand the 
political deficiencies and weaknesses 
of Momentum’s leadership. And 
we need to build not just in the 
constituencies, but in the trade unions, 
among youth, among ethnic minorities, 
where our radical brand of Corbynism 
has had little impact so far. 

Our task is not to create a coalition 
of left groups. That is not the point. 
To get 40 rather than 20 here, to get 
300 instead of 150 at an LRC AGM, 
to sell 3,000 instead of 1,500 copies 
of Briefing. All very good - but a bit 
beside the point. 

No, areal left unity that is worthwhile 
cannot be built outside the struggle to 
rebuild the workers’ movement. An 
obvious point, I hope, but absolutely 
critical. If, as our good comrade, Chris 
Knight, has explained, revolutionary 
consciousness 1s consciousness of the 
strength and potential power of our 
movement on a global scale, we can 
only build a real left that 1s rooted in the 
struggle to strengthen and empower the 
workers’ movement in Britain and the 
world. 

And to do so we need to reclaim 
the same radical spirit and unity 
that won us the leadership that long 
three and a half years ago. We need 
to embody the spirit of those who 
have fought against oppression - in 
Jackie Walker’s words: “Black and 
white, Jew and gentile”, united in the 
struggle for a better world @ 
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In turmoll over Brexit 


The economy is set for a hammering, but the left seems determined to learn nothing, writes Anne McShane 


s shown by the Brexit crisis, 
A British imperialism continues 

to loom large over its oldest 
colony. Taoiseach Leo  Varadkar 
is in the forefront of those urging 
an extension to Boris Johnson’s 
withdrawal date of January 31. 
Varadkar and his government - along 
with all the main parties - want to 
avoid a no-deal Brexit at all costs. 
But in reality the Irish state has little 
control over what happens next. 

The weakness of Irish capitalism is 
evident. While the emphasis is on the 
dangers of no deal, it is clear that any 
UK exit will place enormous strain 
on an already fragile economy. A 
report prepared for the department of 
business in February 2018 warned that 
“Trish trade is going to be negatively 
affected in all exit scenarios”. It goes 
on to state that “Ireland’s unique 
exposure to Brexit is a result of the 
deep integration between the Irish and 
British economies over generations”! 
The UK and Ireland share a land border, 
an all-island economy, a common travel 
area, a common-law legal system, and a 
significant number of joint commercial 
enterprises. Britain is Ireland’s primary 
market for the agri-food sector - 50% 
of all Irish dairy and beef exports 
go to Britain. Nor will the inclusion 
of Northern Ireland in the customs 
union and common market overcome 
the problem of trade for the republic, 
because of its dependence on the British 
market. And the fact that two thirds of 
Irish goods are exported to Europe via 
Britain is another huge problem. 

Added to this is the serious fear that 
transnational companies may decide to 
up sticks and leave because of Brexit. 
The Irish economy has always been 
heavily dependent on such firms and 
there is an institutionalised practice 
of making slavish concessions to 
ensure that they do not go elsewhere. 
Foreign companies employ 25% of the 
workforce and are often described as 
the “backbone of the Irish economy”. 
Corporation tax was reduced from 
40% to 12.5% in the days of the ‘Celtic 
Tiger’, making it the lowest in Europe 
after Bulgaria and Hungary. Successive 
governments have flatly refused to 
increase corporation tax and indeed 
the tendency is to offer more perks to 
international capital. A free trade zone 
in Shannon offers even more attractive 
deals to the 100 companies, including 
zero VAT and huge capital gains tax 
relief. The present government has 
even fought an EU court decision that 
Apple should repay €14.3 billion in 
unpaid tax to the state - spending €7.1 
million on legal fees. 

As well as all of the tax breaks, 
the majority of the workforce in these 
plants are non-unionised and there has 
been little effort on the part of trade 
union leaders to change that situation. 
Successive ‘social partnership’ deals 
between employers, unions and the 
government have consciously avoided 
anything that will discourage foreign 
investment. But even these manifold 
attractions are losing their appeal in 
the face of Brexit. There were reports 
earlier this year that transnationals 
had begun to make rationalisation 
plans to deal with the problems over 
access to markets post-Brexit and the 
imposition of tariffs on manufacturing 
parts imported from Britain. This week 
saw the announcement of the closure 
of Molex, an international technical 
company based in Shannon, with the 
loss of 500 jobs. Another transnational, 
the Swiss pharma company, Novartis, 
announced that 320 jobs were to go in 
Cork. It is almost certain that there will 
be many more. 

And, to cap it all, it seems that there 
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is also a serious threat to tourism. 
Tourism Ireland has just produced a 
report stating that an estimated 17% 
fewer Germans and 13% fewer French 
tourists will travel to Ireland next 
year. There is also uncertainty about 
the US tourist market. The general 
perception is that Brexit will mean a 
lot of hassle for travellers, despite the 
fact that Ireland’s status within the EU 
is unchanged. 

A sense of siege has led to the 
emergence of decidedly ugly nationalist 
tendencies. Protests have been taking 
place against the creation of ‘direct 
provision’ centres (residential units) 
for those seeking asylum. The policy 
of establishing these centres in remote 
parts of the country was, of course, a 
disaster. Refugees are unable to access 
amenities and find it almost impossible 
to travel and find work. ‘Direct 
provision’ itself is a way of ghettoising 
and isolating asylum-seekers, often 
for many years. It is Ireland’s latest 
form of institutional abuse. And now, 
with fears of unemployment resulting 
from Brexit and a major homelessness 
crisis, migrants are increasingly being 
perceived as a threat to resources and 
jobs or even as dangerous criminals. 
None of the claims stand up to scrutiny, 
of course, but rational arguments 
unfortunately do not prevent the 
rise of xenophobia when there is an 
atmosphere of fear. 


Solution 


For those who stand for a working 
class solution it is urgent that we take 
a stand in arguing for internationalism 
and solidarity. We need to demand 
unity across borders and reject the 
notion that there is a progressive 
side in the Brexit debate. The 2016 
referendum was an anti-democratic 
device aimed at addressing the crisis 
within the Tory Party. It has led 
to vicious nationalism and caused 
endless frustration and anger. Far 
worse is to come. 

I argued in this paper two weeks 
ago that there could be no progressive 
‘leave’ campaign.’ I pointed to the fact 
that the People Before Profit Alliance 
(a front of the Socialist Workers 
Network, sister group of the SWP in 
Britain) has paid a heavy price for 
its advocacy of the ‘leave’ option in 
the 2016 referendum in the north of 


Ireland. Today the PBPA leadership 
tries to deny its previous support for 
‘leave’ and now campaigns against 
a hard border. But, rather than 
presenting a case for working class 
unity, PBPA representatives focus 
on what they term the importance 
of maintaining “security and peace” 
throughout Ireland. TD Brid Smith 
has even warned of the dangers of 
Brexit reigniting a military struggle 
on the border. I very much doubt 
that we are facing the rearming of 
the IRA. But, more importantly, her 
argument conceals the reasons behind 
the military struggle in the north - 
the presence of British imperialism 
and its suppression of the Catholic/ 
republican population. — Instead 
of acknowledging the legitimacy 
of this struggle for national self- 
determination, Smith presents it a 
‘bad thing’. She and her organisation 
are instead advocates for the “security 
and peace” bestowed on Ireland by 
the Good Friday agreement. 

In 2016 Brid Smith said she was 
against a border poll on a united 
Ireland, but now the PBPA has decided 
that it will campaign for a ‘yes’ vote in 
any referendum. It is committed to a 
united Ireland by constitutional means 
as part of establishing a “modern 
republic”, a “society for the many”. 
On October 17 the PDPA published 
a statement which confirmed it was 
opposed to a no-deal Brexit, but 
would “look through the detail of 
the latest deal between the British 
government and the EU”. It added: 
“We are concerned that the deal 
will strengthen efforts by the Tories 
to enact a race to the bottom, and 
potentially open doors to a regressive 
agreement between Donald Trump 
and Boris Johnson that could lead to 
the erosion of public services.”* In a 
radio discussion, another PBPA TD, 
Richard Boyd Barrett, said of the 
Boris deal that “its one saving grace 1s 
that it does not include a hard border”’. 
It is extraordinary how far to the right 
the comrades are moving in their 
pursuit of a bourgeois united Ireland. 

In contrast, the TDs of Solidarity 
(the Socialist Party election front) 
have been far less forthcoming 
on their views on Brexit in recent 
months. Mick Barry has stated that 
his organisation will fight against any 


attempt to make the working class 
the scapegoat, but there is no more 
mention of the SP’s support for Lexit. 
And, while Mick Barry’s militancy is 
to be welcomed, especially in contrast 
to the PBPA’s opportunism, it is still 
a very limited and defensive strategy. 
We need to say more than simply 
declaring opposition to the inevitable 
hardship produced by Brexit. We need 
to counter the idea that there was only 
a ‘leave’ or ‘remain’ side in the 2016 
referendum. Neither of these options 
provided an answer for the working 
class on either side of the Irish border. 

In the aftermath of the collapse 
of the Celtic Tiger in 2008, the EU 
agreed a bailout of the Irish banks 
on the basis of an austerity package 
struck up with the Fine Gael- 
Labour government. This package 
meant a whole range of cuts to 





jobs, wages and social welfare and 
the introduction of service charges, 
including the (now defeated) water 
charge. This experience is just one 
more example of the EU not being 
some benign force. Europe today 
is a fortress united on the basis of 
advancing the interests of its ruling 
classes. A working class Europe 
cannot be built by supporting that 
agenda in any way. 

The only tactic that made any 
sense in the 2016 referendum was a 
boycott. It was the only one capable 
of advancing an independent working 
class programme @ 


Notes 

1. https://dbei.gov.ie/en/Publications/Publication- 
files/Ireland-and-the-Impacts-of-Brexit.pdf. 

2. ‘Time to reassess’, October 10. 

3. www.pbp.ie/people-before-profit-responds-to- 
brexit-deal. 


Fighting fund 
No bones 


ur October fighting fund 1s 

back on track, thanks to some 
brilliant contributions in week 
three. First mention goes to regular 
donor JS, whose £80 bank transfer 
was labelled “fighting fund top- 
up”. Thanks a lot, comrade! 

Then there were the substantial 
monthly standing orders from SK 
(£230), PM (£100), MM (£75), GB 
and TB (£50 each) and the more 
modest - but still very useful - 
PayPal gifts from CT (£20) and KC 
(£5). Finally comrade RD added 
a handy £20 to his subscription 
cheque, taking this week’s total 
to £630 and the running total for 
October to £1,529. 

In other words, we now need 
£471 in eight days to reach that 
£2,000 monthly target, which is so 
necessary to ensure that the Weekly 
Worker continues to fulfil what 
comrade CT calls its “essential 
role’. He writes: “What other paper 
takes such pride in open debate 
among the left, while also making 
no bones about the answers?” 








Well, we do our best, comrade, 
but we need to reach out to lots 
more people and increase our 
readership substantially. Yes, I 
know that the Weekly Worker 1s 
among the best-read left papers 
in Britain, especially in_ its 
international readership, but we 
can do a lot better. While the fact 
that we usually make our monthly 
target nowadays certainly means 
we will survive, we need to aim 
much higher. 

Not that I’m complaining, of 
course. But if the thousands reading 
this who don’t yet contribute to our 
fighting fund started to do so, what 
a difference that would make in 
helping us to improve our quality, 
expand our base and begin to make 
a real difference. Any offers? @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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Holding all the 


cards? 









Key parts of the DUP’s base in the farming and business sectors are fearful of the impact of a hard border 
and a hard Brexit on their economic interests, notes James Harvey 


Unionist Party, didn’t it? All the 

cosying up to the Conservatives, 
all the talk by the European Research 
Group of defending the ‘precious 
union’ and, above all, Boris Johnson’s 
warm courtship of DUP leader Arlene 
Foster - even Jacob Rees-Mogg’s 
cameo guest appearances at DUP 
fringe meetings were as nothing when 
it came to the Commons votes on 
October 19 and 22. 

Even before the European Union 
summit of heads of government 
gave its imprimatur to Johnson’s 
withdrawal deal, commentators were 
warning the DUP not to push their 
luck or to trust the Tories, when it 
came to the crunch. These warnings 
proved to be only too true for both the 
DUP and the warmer kind of unionist, 
when the outline of Boris Johnson’s 
and Leo Varadkar’s new cross-border 
dispensation was given its first public 
airing. When the more detailed 
version appeared over the weekend 
before the October 22 vote, unionist 
opposition grew only stronger. 

The terms of the DUP’s opposition 
to both the withdrawal bill and the 
hasty parliamentary timetable for 
forcing it through were clearly set 
out in the Commons debates. Nigel 
Dodds and Sammy Wilson led the 
unionist charge in the discussions 
- aided unusually by independent 
and moderate unionist MP, Lady 
Sylvia Hermon. Although their initial 
attack was on the proposed customs 
arrangements in the deal and the 
creation of a ‘new border’ in the Irish 


T hat went well for the Democratic 


Sea between Northern Ireland and 
Great Britain, they soon drew on a 
novel argument, based on the ways 
in which the consent arrangements 
outlined in the withdrawal deal 
were contrary to the Good Friday 
agreement. Readers may need 
reminding that the DUP opposed the 
agreement in 1998 and spent much 
of the next eight years attempting to 
undermine it. Their stated devotion to 
its power-sharing principles and the 
commitment to the politics of ‘cross- 
community consensus’ expressed 
by Dodds and company during the 
parliamentary sessions rang more 
than a little hollow, given the party’s 
history. 

History is one place where we 
might start to understand the DUP’s 
current political predicament. It is 
certainly easy to locate its position 
within a long-established pattern of 
die-hard, ‘no surrender’ unionism. 
That type of talk is always a winner at 
election time for the DUP and it was 
this kind of intransigence that helped 
to undermine the Ulster Unionist 
Party’s predominant electoral position 
in the 2000s. The same themes were 
rehearsed yet again during the Brexit 
referendum campaign and in the 
political stasis that resulted from it. So 
appealing were these old tunes from the 
Orange band that the true believers in 
Brexit amongst the Tory ranks joined 
in the old refrain of ‘no surrender’ and 
‘defend the union’. The sweetness of 
the tune was no doubt helped by the 
tight parliamentary arithmetic and the 
DUP’s proud possession of 10 votes 


that could save both Theresa May’s 
and Boris Johnson’s governments in a 
sticky situation. 

So it proved to be before Johnson 
sacrificed the purity of the sacred 
union to reach a deal with the EU. 
Despite the bellowing of Wilson and 
the forensic menace of Dodds in the 
Commons chamber, the DUP cannot 
really have been surprised by what 
happened. It is politically expedient 
to show outrage and bluster about 
betrayal. But unionists have been here 
before many times since the 1920s. 
When either the interests of British 
capitalism or the Tories are at stake, 
Ulster unionists always take second 
place. The suspension of Stormont 
in 1972, the Sunningdale Agreement 
of 1974 and Hillsborough 1985 - 
each viewed as a betrayal of unionist 
supremacy in the Six Counties - were 
all the handiwork of Conservative 
governments. 

The DUP MPs went into their 
parliamentary arrangement with the 
Tories with their eyes wide open: 
they were under no illusions about 
the Tories’ pragmatic attachment to 
the union and their 10 votes in the 
Commons. Promises of financial aid 
to Northern Ireland merely sealed 
the deal. Using this parliamentary 
situation and their bargaining power 
was sound politics from the DUP’s 
point of view. However, _ their 
ostensible strength at Westminster hid 
weaknesses at home. A majority of the 
Northern Irish electorate had voted to 
remain in the EU and key parts of 
the DUP’s base in the farming and 


business sectors were increasingly 
fearful of the impact of a hard border 
and a hard Brexit on their economic 
interests. As the possibilities of no 
deal grew, these business groups 
applied more pressure on the DUP 
leadership and counselled caution. 
Some, it seemed, were even prepared 
to tolerate remaining within EU 
customs, regulatory and _ single- 
market frameworks if the right form 
of words and a face-saving formula 
could be found. Even more red tape 
and paperwork for goods and services 
traded between Northern Ireland and 
Great Britain could be finessed with 
the right amount of political will and 
subtle pressure. 

But the DUP faces other pressures 
- some self-inflicted or made 
much closer to home. Electorally 
the defence of the union and an 
unconditional restatement of 
‘traditional unionism’ does the DUP 
no harm. Recent Westminster and 
Northern Ireland assembly elections 
saw those polarised communal 
politics come to the fore as usual. In 
the current stasis at Stormont there 
is nothing to be gained by making 
concessions or showing _ signs 
of weakness. The DUP’s recent 
meetings with loyalist paramilitaries 
and public displays of unease with 
any backsliding both strengthens 
and limits its hand. Unlike English 
Tories who flirt with unionism, they 
cannot row too far back on their 
public commitments. The DUP 
has to attend to all these different 
forces at home: in trying to play 


the kingmakers at Westminster it 
does not have the complete freedom 
of manoeuvre - so necessary if 
it is going to be a master of the 
parliamentary game. 

It remains unclear how this phase 
of the game will unfold. Given the 
likelihood of a general election, 
the probable return of the 10 DUP 
MPs, and an unstable parliamentary 
situation, we could yet see a repeat of 
the Brexit quadrille between the DUP 
and the Tories (or even Labour if the 
numbers enforce it) in the very near 
future. In that situation, the DUP will 
continue to play a similar hand and a 
similar role in the parliamentary game. 
For a short period, it may be puffed up 
with importance, as its leaders tour the 
news studios and British party leaders 
hang on their every word. 

But this sense of strength is 
illusory - both at Westminster 
and within the Six Counties. The 
economic and social power that 
underpinned unionist supremacy at 
Stormont is not going to return: no 
amount of rhetorical ghost-dancing 
by the DUP or loyalist paramilitaries 
is going to restore the ‘great wee 
province’ to its glory days of ‘no 
surrender’. Unionism has been dealt 
an historically losing hand: it cannot 
reshuffle the pack - only play as well 
as it can with the cards it has. 

The events of the last few weeks 
have shown how limited those options 
are and that even in the hands of more 
imaginative players than _ Foster, 
Dodds and Wilson the odds remain 
firmly stacked against them @ 
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Warmongers and lost causes 


Yassamine Mather looks at some of the groupings among Iran’s corrupted exiled opposition 


t a ttme when Donald Trump’s 
A administration is facing the worst 

crisis of his presidency, it is 
worth considering the deluded sections 
of the Iranian opposition (left and right), 
who had banked on his policy of ‘regime 
change from above’. 

Of course, even before the 
current fiasco, anyone with an iota of 
intelligence would have realised that 
the US administration’s declared policy 
of “maximum pressure” was failing 
- Iran’s economy has not collapsed 
despite severe sanctions. However, 
as Trump’s recent eagerness to make 
a deal with Tehran implies, sanctions 
and “maximum pressure” were never 
intended to bring about regime change, 
but to serve as a means of improving the 
US position in future negotiations. By all 
accounts even the Israeli prime minister, 
Binyamin Netanyahu, has given up any 
hope on Trump’s Iran policy.’ 

It looks like the Saudis have also 
decided in the last few weeks that 
Trump is unlikely to fight a war with 
Iran on their behalf: So the kingdom - 
one of the main funders of the Iranian 
‘regime change’ opposition - has sent a 
number of mediators to Tehran, all with 
conciliatory messages aimed at reducing 
tension between the two countries. 

It is in such circumstances that 
you have to pity those groups and 
individuals - from royalists to supporters 
of ‘humanitarian intervention’ - who 
had pinned their hopes on military 
intervention organised by Trump. They 
failed to realise that their constant calls 
for ‘action’ - in some cases pleading 
with Trump to launch a military attack 
- make them the most hated section of 
the opposition amongst people inside the 
country. 

I think we are seeing the beginning of 
the end of some of these groups, judging 
by the poor attendance and the low 
morale (not to mention the infighting) 
witnessed at some recent gatherings. 
Trump’s consistent attempts to avoid 
military confrontation anywhere in the 
world certainly contradicts his aggressive 
rhetoric. 

I shall concentrate on three groups 
of exiled Iranian oppositionists: the 
Transition Management Council 
(Shoraye Gozar), the constitutional 
monarchists and the Alliance of Iranian 
Republicans (Etehad Jomhourikhahan 
Iran). 

In late September-early October, 
just a few days before what the Iranian 
‘regime change’ crowd have called 
‘Trump’s betrayal’ for withdrawing 
US troops from Syrian Kurdistan, we 
saw in a number of conferences these 
exiles trying to explain their vision of an 
alternative government in Tehran. 

First we had _ the ridiculous 
‘Transitional Council’ - an_ alliance 
between former high-ranking members of 
the Islamic Republic with ‘constitutional’ 
royalists, a number of nationalist groups, 
three Kurdish organisations, a Pan- 
Arabist group and a pro-independence 
Baluchi group, as well as a couple of 
ex-members of the Fedayeen majority. 
Given the limited support for any of the 
groups or ‘personalities’ in this alliance, 
the fact that such a conference took place 
is very likely to be thanks to Saudi/US 
funds. However, the attendees did not 
seem to realise the irony of opposing 
“corruption” in Iran’s Islamic Republic, 
while at the same time supporting the 
son of the ex-shah, who by all accounts 
stole billions of dollars from the country 
before fleeing in January 1979 - funds 
that have allowed his son and extended 
family to Itve in luxury for more than 40 
years. 

Clearly these people have no 
connection with reality inside the country 
- otherwise they would know that their 
support for “more sanctions’, or in some 


Many cults, many prostituted sects 


cases their failure to condemn US- 
imposed sanctions, results in them being 
despised by ordinary Iranians. In fact, the 
more they present their views on BBC 
TV, Voice of America, Radio Free Iran, 
not forgetting the Saudi-funded Persian 
channels, the more they aid the Islamic 
Republic. So they might have to wait a 
long time to reach their ‘transitional’ era. 

The second group, which attacks 
Shoraye Gozar for diluting a commitment 
to the monarchy, are the true royalists. 
They might claim some allegiance to a 
‘constitutional monarchy’, but in reality 
they just want the son of the ex-shah on 
the throne. This is the group which wants 
to demonstrate how close it is to Donald 
Trump and Mike Pompeo - although in 
the last few week the US president and 
his secretary of state have been too busy 
with all the talk of impeachment to have 
time to attend photo opportunities with 
this crowd. 

I should add that there are a number 
of so called ‘leftist’, pro-‘human nights’ 
groups which either support one of the 
above opposition alliances or at best do 
not talk about them, as they too accept 
direct or indirect funds from the US, EU 
and international ‘pro-democracy’ think 
tanks. 


Left opponents 


The third group, which has just held 
a conference in Berlin, is Etehad 
Jomhourikhahan Iran - an alliance of 
sections of the reformist left (and some 
‘personalities’ formerly associated 
with the radical left) with nationalist 
‘republican’ groups. Amongst the 
participants of this gathering were 
those who advocate reform inside the 
current regime. They often give advice 
to some of the many factions within the 
Islamic Republic about ‘moderating’ 
the country’s foreign policy and ending 
overt oppression, while at the same time 
making sure this 1s seen as ‘constructive’ 
advice to guarantee the survival of the 
Islamic Republic. 

Their problem is a failure to learn 
from contemporary history - a failure to 
understand what is going on inside the 
country. Most of those gathered in this 
alliance have in the past pinned their 
hopes on one of the reformist factions 
of the regime. Although president 
Hassan Rouhani cannot be blamed for 
Trump walking out on the nuclear deal, 
he should be blamed for the country’s 
many other serious problems. The 
relentless perseverance with neoliberal 
economic policies (itself a continuation 
of the policies followed by Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad, the previous president) 
has led to a growing gap between the 
rich and the poor, and a huge level of 
corruption. Meanwhile, the regime’s 


response to anyone raising their voice 
to demand basic rights, such as the right 
to work, is severe repression - possibly 
under Rouhani’s presidency the worst 
since the 1979 Islamic revolution. 

Workers who demonstrated against 
factory closures on May Day 2019 
are now in prison - some have been 
given sentences of 10-15 years! Yet 
Rouhani’s brother, who was charged 
with corruption and given a five-year 
jail sentence, was released on ‘leave’ the 
day he was supposed to be locked up, 
while Mohammed Ali-Najafi, a former 
reformist ally of the president, who 
admits shooting to death his second wife, 
is likely to be freed after a few months, 
as he has paid ghassass (retribution) to 
her relatives. Faced with criticism, Iran’s 
current president always blames the 
competing factions of the regime, but 
these examples are the responsibility of 
his own ‘reformist’ faction. 

In recent years on many occasions 
‘left’ reformists have directed their advice, 
especially on international issues, to the 
supreme leader, ayatollah Ali Khamenei. 
In the last few weeks, for istance, 
they have been telling him that the 
international situation is now favourable 
to negotiate with the US. I am not sure 
if such attempts result from complete 
amnesia, a lack of understanding of the 
politics that have dominated the thoughts 
of Iran’s supreme leader for decades, or 
just wishful thinking. 

These well-wishers also recommend 
caution when it comes to interventions 
outside Iran’s borders. Such advice 
ignores the fundamental reasons why itt is 
unlikely the supreme leader will change 
his position on ‘open’ negotiations 
with the US: it would be a negation of 
everything he has said in the last three 
decades. Of course, as always, he would 
have no hesitation in approving a deal 
struck in secret negotiations, especially 
if he could present it in a face-saving 
manner. 

What you have to remember at all 
times is that for all its claims, the Islamic 
Republic remains a totally unequal 
society. The only way it can maintain any 
legitimacy as a ‘revolutionary’ regime 
is to repeat the rhetoric that implies 
adherence to an ‘independent foreign 
policy’. Of course, there is no doubt 
that Iran has pursued a foreign policy 
independent of the line of the US - it does 
not obey the world hegemon’s dictates. 
However, contrary to accusations 
levelled against it by Saudi Arabia, some 
US think tanks and dubious Iranian 
academics, far from wanting to create 
a regional ‘Shia empire’, Iran’s foreign 
policy is pragmatic and opportunist - at 
least so far there have been no signs that 
it intends to create, or indeed is capable 





of creating, an ‘empire’. 

On the contrary, this attempt to 
maintain an independent foreign policy, 
in circumstances where the country’s 
economy 1s fully integrated with global 
capitalism and follows every twist 
and turn of the neoliberal economic 
agenda, has come at a heavy price. The 
eight-year war with Saddam Hussein’s 
Iraq, the rhetoric in support of the 
Palestinians, the refusal to act as one of 
the US’s obedient servants in the region 
- all this has led to devastating economic 
penalties. On three occasions - in 2001 
prior to the invasion of Afghanistan, in 
2003 and before the Iraq war, and in 
2015-16 - the Iranian government went 
out of its way to help the US. In the case 
of Afghanistan we have US generals’ 
memoirs telling us how Iran shared 
logistical information helping them 
target Taliban military strongholds. 
Prior to the invasion of Iraq, Tehran 
was hosting the leaders of all the Shia 
and Kurdish groups that came to power 
after the fall of Saddam Hussein. Then 
in the war against Islamic State, Iran 
was Clearly on the same side as western 
powers. In all the above cases the US 
accepted the help, but continued to 
label Iran a ‘terrorist state’ - a gift for 
Khamenei. 


Who is Khamenei? 


To understand Khamenei’s vision 
of pursuing an independent foreign 
policy and his current isolation from 
reality, we must remember his political 
background. 

In short we can say that he is a product 
of the 1960s and 70s - a nationalist who 
remains anti-American. However, he 
accepts the limits. His contemporaries 
who espoused a non-aligned foreign 
policy have either been deposed, are 
dead or have now accepted that in order 
to survive they have to comply with 
the political order imposed by the US. 
The long list includes Nasser, Castro, 
Kaunda, Mandela, Mugabe ... 

Although Khamenei now hates the 
left, that was not the case when he was 
in opposition to the shah’s regime. In 
fact it is his persistence on remaining 
a religious nationalist that stops him 
understanding the contradiction of 
abiding by neoliberal economic policies 
while at the same time attempting to 
maintain a degree of independence in 
foreign policy. When your economy is 
so dependent on International Monetary 
Fund loans and global finance capital, 
when in order to satisfy their demands 
you privatise major industries and 
services, make all jobs insecure and 
create mass unemployment, you cannot 
maintain the support of your own 
people. Then when the superpower 


intervenes and punishes you with severe 
sanctions, you will face a serious crisis. 

That is why no amount of ‘advice’ 
from the reformist and religious/ 
nationalist figures inside or outside 
the country will change Khamenei’s 
politics. He stubbornly wants to remain 
the ‘non-aligned’ leader of a thoroughly 
corrupt capitalist state. So far constant 
political crises in the US, economic help 
from China and political and military 
support from Russia have helped him 
survive, but it is difficult to predict how 
long the current situation will last. 

Back in 1964, Khamenei attempted to 
expose the referendum called to support 
the shah’s phoney ‘White Revolution’. 
He talked of the “satanic American 
policies of the Pahlavi regime”.’ It is 
not clear if he opposed the granting of 
voting rights to women in the same way 
as his predecessor, ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini, did. Either way, the shah’s 
secret police arrested him and he was 
flown to Tehran to spend two months in 
solitary confinement, during which he 
was tortured. 

Before his arrest he was part ofa small 
group that met regularly in Mashhad, 
in north-east Iran, which included 
Massoud Ahmadzadeh and Amir Parvis 
Pouyan - two of the founding members 
of the Organisation of Iranian People’s 
Fedaian. Those familiar with the group 
recall Khamenei’s admiration of the 
bravery and determination shown by 
Ahmadzadeh and Pouyan, although 
he was always antagonistic to their 
professed Marxism. 

It is difficult to imagine what would 
have become of Iran’s radical activists of 
1970s - heroes to many in my generation 
- had they survived. However, one thing 
is certain: they would have realised the 
irreconcilable contradiction between 
a dependent capitalist economy and 
attempts at following an independent 
foreign policy. I have no doubt that they 
would have despised their former friend 
in the same way as many of his other 
former collaborators now do. 

A detailed analysis of what 
remains of the Iranian left requires 
a much longer article, but I must 
admit that I personally despair of 
the majority of the exiled groups. 
With some exceptions, these groups 
(including those which have retained 
‘e Fedayeen’ in their names and the 
many splits from Tudeh, the Workers 
Communist Party of Iran and one of 
the two groups with the name Rahe 
Kargar) do not read anything except 
their own outdated formulations 
from 30-40 years ago. Occasionally 
younger supporters have made them 
aware of new social movements - of 
which they then become uncritical 
cheerleaders - so in the last 40 years 
they have become pro-feminist, LGBT 
supporters, activists against climate 
change ... while at the same time 
moving to the right. Almost all of them 
are soft on royalists and other ‘regime 
change from above’ alternatives, and 
blindly repeat US accusations against 
the Islamic regime. 

Unfortunately many of the left 
groups 1n exile accept funds from the US 
or European states and are therefore shy 
supporters of imperialist “humanitarian 
intervention’, while making no effort to 
analyse or understand Iran’s economic 
integration within neoliberal capital. 

It would be no exaggeration to say 
their continued existence does more 
harm than good to the current struggles 
of the Iranian workers @ 


Notes 


1. See, for example, www.al-monitor.com/pulse/ 
originals/2019/10/israel-netanyahu-security-iran- 
saudi-arabia-alliance-us. html. 

2. http://english.khamenei.ir/news/2 130/ 
Biography-of-Ayatollah-Khamenei-the-Leader-of- 
the-Islamic-Revolution. 
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Future and present 


John Lanchester The wall Faber and Faber, 2019, pp288, £14.99 


Bernardino Evaristo Girl, woman, other Hamish Hamilton, 2019, pp464, £16.99 


re novels solutions or distractions? 
A Here are two from 2019 - both 

imaginative responses to 
contemporary ideas. Both concern 
‘the other’, but from different 
perspectives and in different styles. 
Both concern the issue of separatism, 
our fragmenting world. 

How might an alternative - a 
dissenting, challenging view - be 
written? How might a novel in our 
current fragmented state of political 
bickering achieve a__ satisfactory 
ending? How do we get from here to 
a global alternative, without fooling 
ourselves into partisan non-solutions 
(more ‘diversity’ on the board of 
directors) or ineffective dogmatism? 
Wouldn’t such a ‘positive’ work 
be dismissible as too obviously 
impractical? 

The wall is John Lanchester’s 
fifth novel. He is a widely published 
literary journalist, whose arguably 
most famous novel 1s Capital (2012), 
set in London and dealing with a 
multiplicity of issues from the 2007- 
08 financial crash to Islamist bombs 
and property prices. However, in The 
wall Lanchester presents us with a 
stark condition. In this undated future, 
a high wall surrounds the coast of 
Britain - not unlike the security wall 
of Israel - so that you cannot view the 
sea from any beach, but have to go up 
on a high hill to see it. It is to keep 
out the “Others” - migrants of every 
description - and is staffed by young 
conscripts called the ‘Defenders’. The 
law is that, if any of these Others get 
over the wall, a Defender (or more) 
must be sent away in a boat to equalise 
the numbers. Meanwhile the older 
generation - parents, grandparents - 
now universally admit that it is their 
fault that the world is a mess and so 
must never seek to give advice to the 
young, who must now defend their 
walled land. 

This walled world is a narrow 
one. There is not much detail about 
how this situation came about - it is 
like Orwell’s 1984, which is not very 
forthcoming either about how ‘the 
revolution’ (if that is what it was) 
happened. 

We follow Kavanagh, a new 
Defender, as he survives’ the 
windswept guard duty, strict training 
and occasional attack on the ramparts. 
Kavanagh slowly forms a relationship 
with another on the wall, Hifa. They 
visit Hifa’s mother, who, true to form, 
talks about herself, but not about their 
times. The wall suffers another breach 
by well-organised Others and this time 
some get through. Kavanagh and Hifa 
are among those blamed and are sent 
away in a boat. They suffer troubles, 
including a landing by pirates, and 
end up being saved by a hermit of the 
seas. 

The text spotlights the first-person 
narration of Kavanagh. He bears the 
gales from the sea and reminisces 
about his parents. Romance develops, 
attacks occur. When Kavanagh and 
Hifa visit Hifa’s mother - one of the 
few people inland that we meet - 
Kavanagh comments: 


. It takes much more effort to 
think that life is about you when 
the whole of human life has turned 
upside down, when everything 
has been irrevocably changed for 
everyone ... I could tell that she 
didn’t like it that younger people 
are universally agreed to have had 
a worse deal than her generation. 


Neither this character nor anyone else 


Bernadino Evaristo: connections 


gives a sign that they do not see the 
regime as ‘their’ government - one 
that they had supported (or rejected). 
Personal politics is in the dust. No-one 
offers an alternative to the equation 
that British means brutish. 

The “Change’’, as it is called, may 
involve a state of national conflicts, 
austerity and the pressure of global 
warming, which may all have been 
used as excuses to withdraw into a 
national fortress, but, as no-one talks 
about it, we have only our guesses to 
fall back on. A youngish politician 
visits the Defenders, but is seen 
through as an educated liar even by 
the youngest. 

One of the constant aspects of 
the story is people’s silence - silence 
as in reserve, secrecy (there is an 
undercover Other on the wall), the 
unspoken and unexplored, the dumb 
acquiescence and the lack of talk. 
In this future, our current culture of 
political bickering has fallen to a plain 
either-or: obey or attack. The rest is 
wondering about what other people 
can be thinking. For some readers, 
such reticence may be a relief from 
the Twitter world! 

Even at the novel’s end, when the 
solitary couple, Kavanagh and Hifa, 
reach safety, their saviour makes 
neither query nor welcome. Inaction 
here is a comfort. By doing nothing, 
the sea hermit grants them a chance 
of survival. Is this what we are left 
with? Is isolation within a community 
(with unlimited wi-fi, of course) the 
system’s only solution? 

Bernardine Evaristo is the author 
of nine novels, including The 
emperor 8 babe (2001) about a Nubian 
in London; Blonde Roots (2001), an 
inversion of history, where Africans 
enslave Europeans; and Mr Loverman 
(2014), in which a _ Caribbean 
Londoner ‘comes out’ after 50 years 
of marriage. Amongst her many 
activities promoting imaginative 
writing, Evaristo edited a special issue 
of the magazine Wasafiri called Black 
Britain: Beyond Definition in 2010. 

Girl, woman, other has just won 
the Booker Prize - or rather was joint 
winner with Margaret Atwood’s The 
testaments, sequel to The handmaid’s 
tale. It seems the jury could not 
agree, as the prize rules say they 
should have. Someone must have 
dug his or her heels in, not wanting 
to acclaim a black feminist over a 
white one. It leaves one wondering 
whether the prize is now more of 
Lifetime Achievement award than 
the recognition of a particular year’s 
book. 


Girl, woman, other is divided into 
five chapters and an epilogue. Four 
of these are comprised of portraits of 
12 black women, aged from 19 to 93 
- not all born in London and not all 
continuing to live there. One (Megan/ 
Morgan) even transitions into a trans- 
man. There is Dominique, who moves 
to the US to live as a lesbian separatist. 
She is a friend of Amma, who now has 
a play on at the National Theatre on 
the South Bank. “Sell-out,” mutters 
another friend. But Amma _ peers 
across the Thames, not quite believing 
that she has made it. Even the most 
militant people can lack morale. 

Amma and Dominique met at an 
audition in the 1980s, being up for 
roles limited to “parts such as slave 
servant, prostitute, nanny or crim and 
still not getting the job”: 


They railed against their lot in a 
grotty Soho caff while devouring 
fried egg and bacon slathered 
between two slabs of soggy white 
bread, washed down with builder’s 
tea, alongside the sex workers 
who plied their trade on the streets 
outside long before Soho became a 
trendy gay colony. 

Look at me? Dominique said, 
and Amma did: there was nothing 
subservient, maternal or criminal 
about her. “... can’t they see I’m 
a living goddess?” Dominique 
shouted with a flamboyant gesture, 
flicking her fringe, adopting a 
sultry pose, as heads turned. Amma 
was shorter, with African hips and 
thighs - perfect slave-girl material, 
one director had told her, when she 
walked into an audition for a play 
about emancipation, whereupon 
she walked right back out again 


(p6). 


The fifth chapter is called ‘The after- 
party’ - after Amma’s premiere, 
to which most of the characters 
have come. Not all of the 12 are 
artists; Evaristo’s range of empathy 
is remarkable. As well as Amma, 
there is her 19-year-old daughter, 
Yazz. At college she hangs out 
with a group calling themselves the 
“Unfuckwithables”, a term which 
could make a less po-faced title for 
this witty book. 

Yazz refers to one of the main 
themes in the text - gender fluidity: 


... feminism is so herd-like, Yazz 
told [Amma] to be honest, even 
being a woman is passé these days, 
we had a non-binary activist at 
uni called Morgan Malenga who 





opened my eyes, I reckon we’re 
all going to be non-binary in the 
future, neither male nor female, 
which are gendered performances 
anyway, which means your 
women’s politics, Mumsy, will 
become redundant, and by the way 
I’m humanitarian, which is on a 
much higher plane than feminism 
do you even know what that is? 


(p39). 


Without capital letters, except for 
names, or full stops, the text flows 
in and out, without an emphasis on 
any particular character, but showing 
connections along the way. 

This is perhaps a kind of collective 
story not to some readers’ taste. 
Some have said as well that, in its 
eagerness to cover so many people, 
the characterisation is succinct to 
the point of cliché - an angry lesbian 
or trans-man activist being every 
bit as trite as an Asian shopkeeper 
or Old Etonian Tory. But Evaristo 
manages to add enough detail to 
alleviate this. As to the style, I found 
the ‘poetry-lines’ format brisk and 
clear, with some lines providing the 
punctuation. (Read the above quote 
out loud - can you hear the way the 
last line makes a halt?) Connections 
pop up everywhere, but no-one is 
given pride of place - not the good- 
at-maths city trader, Carole, or her 
mother, Nigerian cleaner Bummi, or 
the state-school teacher, Shirley, who 
was glad to assist Carole, yet still 
resents her for not saying one thank- 
you. This is an epic of how people 
change, in relation to others and their 
own contradictions - not the tale of a 
lonely individual, who learns in their 
apartness. 

Here then are two visions: 
a possible future and the lively 
present; one with the limitations 
of a fortress consciousness, which 
focuses on the national; the other 
marking personal change on an 
international scale (London, US, 
Africa), which does not come down 
definitively on the side of any one 
‘fragment’. The former book does 
its job by showing what we have 
to avoid (dystopia); the latter is 
certainly no utopia, but part of a 
search. In its combined support 
and criticism of everybody, it 
demonstrates an approach - ‘woke’ 
yet open to debate, not afraid of 
discussing difference, as well as the 
tensions of class, aware of wrong 
paths - gesturing towards a complex 
unity, a movement @ 

Mike Belbin 


What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

M@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


™ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


—@ Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question—ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

M@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital 1s weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


= Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


M Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


M@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


—@ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


@ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


@ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M@ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism—a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 
4.0 International Licence: http:// 


creativecommons.org/licenses/by-nc/4.0/ 
legalcode. ISSN 1351-0150. 
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Paul Demarty examines the complex politics involved in the Catalan independence dispute 


independence crisis cannot have 
surprised many. 

The heavy sentences - between 
nine and 13 years in prison - handed 
out last week could only have 
triggered the kind of response it did, 
being as it was a naked insult from the 
central state apparatus to separatist 
forces in Spain’s richest region. Mass 
demonstrations ensued immediately, 
and before long the occupations 
of major transport hubs and public 
spaces began to bring forth a robust 
police response. Rubber bullets and 
tear gas are widely used against 
demonstrators, with several serious 
injuries. 

We will look at the longer-term roots 
of Catalan separatism in due course, but 
it is worth remembering that this crisis 
emerged out of very vulgar, short-term 
considerations. By the end of 2017, 
the regional government had been 
dominated by the centre-right separatist 
parties, and Catalonia suffered under 
the post-2009 austerity regime as much 
as any other. Losing popularity, Catalan 
president Carles Puigdemont took a 
leaf out of David Cameron’s book, and 
promised an independence referendum. 
Resentment at unpopular policies, in 
which Puigdemont was complicit at the 
very least, was thereby laid at the door 
of Madrid. 

There is an alternative history, 
beginning two years ago, where 
the Spanish state apparatus and the 
mainstream  Spain-wide _ political 
parties - the Partido Popular (PP - the 
conservative party and successor to 
Franco’s party, suitably ‘democratised’), 
the Partido Socialista Obrero Espanol 
(the social democratic PSOE) and 
Ciudadanos (vigorously anti-separatist 
neoliberals) - smothered the referendum 
peacefully. It might have been enough 
merely to have the referendum declared 
illegal (a formality, since it very clearly 
was) and have the national parties 
campaign for a boycott of the poll. 
Puigdemont would then have the two 
options of declaring independence on 
the basis of a flagrantly unrepresentative 
result, which would have implicitly 
legitimised the arrests and sentences of 
the sort we saw, or his backing down. It 
is very likely he would have chosen the 
latter, as it would have allowed his party 
to fight the upcoming elections to the 
regional parliament (the Generalitat) to 
get a mandate for a serious attempt at 
withdrawing from Spain or (more likely 
still) even further devolution of powers 
from Madrid to Barcelona. 

Of course, that is not what 
happened, because Puigdemont was 
not the only man in Spain with a need 
to conduct a piece of political sleight 
of hand. Prime minister Mariano 
Rajoy of the PP was embroiled in a 
corruption scandal, and running out of 
time to get his forces in order for an 
election. Rajoy - a deeply unpleasant, 
reactionary crook - is not the sort 
of man to let a crisis go to waste. 
Instead of ‘managing’ Puigdemont’s 
referendum, he resolved to crush it. 
Polling stations were attacked by 
police. Hundreds of protestors were 
injured, some seriously, in the chaos 
that followed. The usual suspects 


Ti: resurgence of the Catalonian 





On the streets ... but nowhere to go 


were rounded up, ultimately to receive 
last week’s sentences. Puigdemont 
escaped to Brussels, where he remains 
in exile. 

There was some bafflement at the 
time as to why Rajoy would take a 
course of action guaranteed to turn a 
rather desperate separatist stunt into a 
constitutional crisis, but this is precisely 
the issue: Rajoy was desperate, and 
needed to shore up his core vote with 
a show of ruthlessness and strength 
against a movement resented in much 
of the rest of Spain. It was not enough to 
save him, however, and the corruption 
allegations in the end gave us the 
present caretaker administration of the 
PSOE’s Pedro Sanchez. 

Sanchez’s response to the sentences 
is straightforwardly risible: due process 
was followed; the sentences were 
appropriate. “Nobody is above the law,” 
he said. “In a democracy like Spain, 
nobody is subject to trial for his or her 
ideas or politics, but rather for criminal 
conduct, as provided by the law.” If 
he really believes that, I have a Gaudi 
cathedral to sell him. The very laws 
being so ‘impartially’ enforced here are 
overbroad to the point of self-parody, 
and essentially permit mass protest 
movements of all kinds to be arbitrarily 
crushed. There is little enough Sanchez 
can do about it, however - at least if 
he intends to fight an election in good 
order. He must dance around Catalan 
and anti-Catalan sentiment just as 
craftily as his rightist opponents; and, as 
a good social democratic constitutional 
cretin in an acting premiership, he can 
hardly be expected to demand suddenly 
that the sedition law ought to be torn up. 

In the meantime, there is the 
kabuki dance of Sanchez and Catalan 
president Quim Torra, as they blame 
each other for not entering into talks. 
Torra is an interesting, opportunist 
figure - in origin a corporate lawyer 
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and painfully mainstream, centre-right 
separatist, he heated up his rhetoric 
after the referendum and craftily got 
himself the top job by uniting both 
the right and left separatists in the 
Generalitat. His Janus act continues, 
as he cheers on the protests at the 
same time as authorising the police to 
use force against them. We assume he 
will keep his nose clean in the end. 
This is the toxic part of Rajoy’s 
legacy, so far as the Spanish political 
establishment is concerned - he has 
turned a troublesome problem into a 
matter of state loyalty, such that all 
constitutional parties must participate 
in the ‘strategy of tension’. Podemos, 
the ‘radical’ left party, has been 
notable for its total political paralysis 
throughout this crisis, made worse 
by the rightwing split of long-time 
leading figure Ifigo Errejon. In this 
period, of course, it has been involved 
in complex negotiations with the 
PSOE, which demands tests of loyalty 
and reliability in the face of little 
‘problems’ like the Catalan crisis. 


Franco 


As all nationalist movements do, the 
Catalan separatists trace their people’s 
origins with rather more grand 
antiquity than may actually have been 
the case. Nonetheless, it is clear that 
some prototype of Catalan national 
sentiment had emerged by the turn of 
the 15th century, as Spain consolidated 
- after the reconquista - into a dual 
monarchy, with Castilian Spanish as 
its primary language group. On the 
border of Spain and France, Catalonia 
was liable to get sucked into any 
strife involving both the French and 
Spanish; and, by the 19th century, a 
small-nation nationalist movement 
like many others in Europe had fully 
formed, including new political forces 
and a literary renaissance. 
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It was the Franco regime, born 
80 years ago this year, that truly 
lit a fire under Catalan national 
sentiment, by the usual law of 
unintended consequences entailed 
in his violent suppression of the 
movement. Catalonia had, of course, 
been a republican stronghold in the 
civil war; and part of the controversy 
currently surrounding e/ clasico (the 
football match between Barcelona 
and Real Madrid) is the status of 
that fixture in the Franco years. Real 
was the general’s team - matches 
against Barcelona were opportunities 
for protest against the regime of a 
sort hard to come by in public. The 
constitution that replaced Franco’s 
dictatorship offered broad autonomy 
for regions like Catalonia and the 
Basque country, but no right of 
self-determination; this held Spain 
together during the transition, but - 
clearly - has not put the issue to bed. 

That more recent republican 
heritage gives Catalan nationalism a 
certain leftwing coloration, especially 
in the eyes of uncritical leftwing 
admirers abroad. The actual politics 
of separatism in the region is a little 
more complicated than that. In the run- 
up to the 2017 crisis, as we noted, the 
regional government was dominated 
by centre-right separatists, and this 
should not necessarily surprise us. 
Catalonia is the richest region of 
Spain; and, just as some Spaniards 
resent the privileges afforded to 
regions like Catalonia and the Basque 
country, there exists in Catalonia itself 
the sort of resentment of freeloading 
Andalusians that we might recognise 
from the early days of Italy’s Lega 
Nord, before its current incarnation as 
a straightforward far-right party. 

This is hardly surprising from a 
serious Marxist point of view, which 
holds that the most important fact about 
nationalism is that it is intrinsically 
reactionary, even when it is fused 
with a wider leftwing programme 
- perhaps especially then, since it 
diverts leftwing politics into dead- 
end fantasies of autarky. The severity 
of this judgment, nevertheless, does 
not hide from us the real injustices 
on which nationalism feeds. In the 
Catalan case, brutal treatment at the 
hands of the generalissimo certainly 
lends moral weight to separatism. 

But the right of nations to self- 
determination is so often confused 


with support for separatism by 
the revolutionary left. The main 
principles, for Marxists, are 


working class unity and democratic 


republicanism; and self-determination 
must be advocated in a way that serves 
those aims. In other words, while we 
uphold the right to self-determination, 
we do not advocate separation unless 
it appears the only way in which the 
aim of long-term unity can be served. 
In other cases we are against calls 
for national independence. When 
imperialist powers undermine their 
enemies by sponsoring separatist 
movements, for example (a very 
old hobby indeed of colonialism), 
we should be very wary indeed of 
supporting such independence. 

There is, of course, a historically 
constituted nation of Catalan 
speakers, which forms a majority in a 
contiguous territory of north-eastern 
Spain, hundreds of years old, with a 
high level of national consciousness. 
The Spanish constitution forbids this 
people from democratically deciding 
whether to remain within Spain or 
strike out on their own, for better or 
worse. This poisons working class 
unity, since it drives others in Spain 
towards chauvinist resentment of 
the Catalans, and Catalan workers 
to nationalist resentment of the 
supporters of their oppressors. It is 
also straightforwardly a defect of 
Spanish ‘democracy’ (which is in 
reality nothing of the sort). 

It does not follow from this, as 
it seems to for most of the far left, 
that we must champion separation, 
any more than it follows from our 
support for the right of couples to 
divorce that we must campaign for 
any given couple to do so. It is not 
the job of Marxists to encourage the 
reactionary illusions of nationalism. 
The central political point to be 
made in the present connection is 
the establishment of the right to 
self-determination in Catalonia, by a 
movement of the working class across 
Spain; in the light of such an act of 
good faith, there is every chance that 
separation would be rejected in favour 
of class solidarity. 

But it can hardly happen under 
current circumstances, where the 
Catalans are trapped in a gilded cage 
designed by Franco’s political heirs; 
centre-left parties like the PSOE 
and Podemos are rendered mute, 
at best, by their constitutionalism; 
and revolutionary left forces 
overwhelmingly support separatism 
because it looks popular, has that 
warm, fuzzy ‘underdog’ feeling, and 
turns out numbers on the streets @ 
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